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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Mostly About People 


at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE listlessness in Washington in the midsummer 
months was a sharp contrast to the scenes of previous 
years. The lull was altogether refreshing and the 
excitement of a presidential campaign touches lightly 
upon the capitol city. The President coming and 
going from his rides affords interest to his admirers 
and the curious. Remaining in Washington during 
all the summer months, President Wilson has at 
least established Washington's claims as an all-the- 

year-around residential city—in defiance of Atlantic City 
slogans. Aside from the usual summer vacation exodus, there 
are many thousands of clerks doing war-work who will have 
permanent leave, and the dormitories erected for war-time 
emergencies may yearn for tenants. 

Already there are preparations being made for the eventful 
fourth of March and Inauguration Day, for whatever may 
be the result of the November election, Washington will 
welcome a new face at the White House, and Pennsylvania 
Avenue will be ablaze with the quadrennial pageant. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, politics is little discussed in Washington 
these days. With the American women added to the poll lists 
in the various states, casting initial ballots for president in 
many cases, the women of 
the District of Columbia, 
together, with the members 
of the male sex, are denied 
the right to vote for the 
president and congress- 
men, who represent the 
ruling power of the Dis- 
trict. Why this persistent 
disenfranchisement of the 
people living in the city 
founded by Washington on 
the Potomac, has never 
been fully explained. No 
president has ever lived in 
Washington among people 
who voted for him. 


Military Affairs Committee 
Uses Wireless Telephone 
HEN Congress has 

threatened to use 
the pruning knife in appro- 
priations in the administra- 
tion of government affairs, 
the War Department has 
made a decided departure in providing an “up-to-the-minute” 
service of informing the lawmakers why such-and-such an item 
should be included in the military appropriation. For the first 
time in the history of the government, a wireless telephone 
apparatus has been rigged up connecting the Military Affairs 


Committee of the House of Representatives and the finance 
division of the War Department, whereby constant communi- 
cation is maintained with Brigadier General Lord, chief finance 
officer of the army. 

The accompanying photograph shows Representative Julius 
Kahn of California, and other members of the Military Affairs 
Committee, applying the radiophone apparatus. Sufficient 
headgear is available for all members of the committee to hear 
the messages communicated from the War Department. An 
expert in finance in the War Department can easily advance 
reasons why any particular item should not be lopped off from 
the appropriation. Is the wireless telephone a thriftless device, 
or is it operating in the interest of economy? It depends upon 
the viewpoint. 

Chairman of Republican Congressional 

Committee is a Man of Varied Attainments 

HERE are few men in Congress who do more straight 
thinking than Simeon D. Fess. He is called Doctor, not 

only because of college degrees, but because he just naturally 
knows more about straightening out kinks in debate and making 
a clear-cut, lucid diagnosis of an involved situation, politically, 
than any of his colleagues—even veterans in the service. In 


Representative Julius Kahn of California and members of the Military Affairs Committee using wireless telephone 
apparatus to keep in minute-by-minute touch with the chief finance officers of the United States army 


short, he is a leader in Congress whose advice is sought, because 
it stands the test of being sound. In the dark days of the Demo- 
cratic landslide and the Republican ructions, Dr. Fess came upon 
the scene. He was soon chosen chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, because he knew how to state issues 
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long ago lifted him from the ranks of a sail-trimming politician. 
He puts conscience and human interest into his work. In sup- 
porting the nomination of Warren G. Harding he was guided 
by the same consistent logic that has given him some fame as 
a political prophet. He deals in fundamentals, and the Seventh 
District of Ohio is naturally proud of the little giant of brain- 
power and constructive genius that has given to their state and 
district a Representative of national proportions whose services 
mean much to them as well as the nation. They have faith and 
confidence in Dr. Fess, and this has extended far beyond the 
meandering meter and bounds of the district which he has so 
long and ably represented. 
Long Fight for Ballot Ends When 
Tennessee Ratifies Amendment 
ATIFICATION of the suffrage amendment to the Consti- 
tution ended a struggle begun in this country even before 
the colonies had declared their independence. Eventually this 
amendment will enfranchise twenty-five million women. 
Woman suffrage was first heard of in America in Maryland 
in 1647, when Mistress Margaret Brent demanded a place in 
the legislature of the colony as an extensive property holder. 
In the days of the Revolution Abigail Adams wrote her hus- 
band, John Adams, at the Continental Congress, which was 
framing the laws of the infant nation that “if, in the new laws, 
particular care and attention are not paid to the ladies, we are 
determined to foment a rebellion and will not hold ourselves 
bound to obey any laws in which we have no voice.” 


* * * 


Organized work for woman suffrage began in the United States 
with the Woman's Rights Convention in Seneca Falls, New 


Dr. Simeon D. FEss 


Congressman from Ohio and chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee 


clearly and argue convincingly. Fearless and unafraid, he has 
proven the type of Congressman that other districts covet, be- 
cause he thinks and acts on broad national lines. As a speaker 
he is in great demand, because he knows his subject and knows 
how to tell it from the viewpoint of an eye-witness—one who 
speaks direct, and not by hearsay. In his own district the people 
know more intimately the caliber of the man. He attended a 
country school—a real distinction these days—and then began 
a life of unceasing work and activity. He graduated from Ada 
University and was at once selected for a place in the faculty, 
taking the chair of American history, and he certainly does know 
his history of the United States and the world of government. 
He was later admitted to the bar and practised for a time, but 
the love of teaching was too strong and he was called to the 
University of Chicago, and became editor of World Events. In his 
study of political history, he understands the point of personal 
contact. As vice-president of the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention he was the author of the amendment creating the de- 
partment of State superintendent of public instruction, which 
has since become a model of its kind. He helped to frame the 
initiative and referendum amendment. He revealed here a 
genius for constructive statesmanship—put to a practical test. 
While president of Antioch College, in 1912, he was elected to 
Congress in a district that had been Democratic in politics. 
His re-elections were a series of pyramided pluralities and 
majorities. His leadership in the House of Representatives 
has been characterized by the same thoughtful intelligent con- 
viction of the “man who knows.” In his extended lecture and 
speaking tours over the country, he was soon recognized as a 
man of the proportions required in handling national affairs. 


a Susan B. ANTHONY 
There is an element of consistent courage in his make-up that 


Who assumed the leadership of the cause of woman suffrage in 1852 


’ a*e 
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York, in 1848, which was called by Lucretia Mott and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, early leaders of Massachusetts and New 
York, in response to the indignation aroused by the refusal to 
permit women to take part in the anti-slavery convention of 
1849. From the date of that convention the suffrage movement 
in the United States began the fight that lasted seventy years 
and ended with victory. At the convention held in 1852 at 
Syracuse, New York, Susan B. Anthony assumed leadership of 
the cause to which she devoted her life. 
+ * * 

The National Woman Suffrage Association, with Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Stanton at its head, was formed in New York 
in 1869, and in the same year the American Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized in Cleveland with Lucy Stone and 
Julia Ward Howe as its leaders. At first differing widely in 
policy, the National Association working to put a suffrage 
amendment through the federal Congress, and its sister organ- 
ization bending its efforts to convert the country, state by 
state, the two associations later united under the name of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association. The association's drive 
for the vote was led in turn by Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
latter of whom is now its president. 

> . * 

The amendment, which bears her name, was drafted by Miss 
Anthony in 1875, and was first introduced in Congress in 1878 
by Senator A. A. Sargent of California; and it is in the same 
language that the new principle of the national law reads: 

ARTICLE——. SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shali not be denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of sex. 


SECTION 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, 
to enfore the provisions of this article. 


The amendment holds the record of being before the country 
longer than any other successful amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It was introduced as 
the sixteenth amendment, 
and has been successively 
the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth, and has 
been before every session 
of Congress since its initial 
appearance. 

* a * 

For thirty-five years 
after its introduction into 
Congress the amendment 
made practically no prog- 
ress, and until seven years 
ago it had not been 
debated on the floor for 
thirty years. But the 
campaign for the move- 
ment was slowly but 
steadily gaining ground in 
the separate states. 

In the meantime Miss 
Anthony made a test of 
the right of women to cast 
the ballot by. going to the 
polls and voting. She was 
arrested and convicted, and though she refused to pay her fine, 
was never jailed. She became, however, the forerunner of the 
“militants who adopted the forceful tactics of later days. 

State after State gradually enfranchised its women citizens. 
Beginning with Wyoming in 1869, by 1919 sixteen states had 
given women the right to vote, and fourteen states had presi- 
dential suffrage previous to ratification of the amendment. 

Militancy in the fight for suffrage in America made its 
appearance with the formation of the National Woman's 
party in 1913. On the eve of President Wilson's inauguration, 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


President of the National Woman's 
Suffrage Association 


Dr. ANNA Howarp SHAW 
Noted leader of the suffrage cause 


eight thousand women, led by Alice Paul, now chairman of the 
party, attempted to march from the Capitol to the White 
House. They were harassed by a hostile crowd which over- 
ran an unsympathetic police, and the capital of the United 
States had its first experience with suffrage riots. 

Continuing their demonstrations over a period of seven 
years, members of the women’s party picketed the White House 
with banners in their hands and served terms in jail for the 
disturbances of the peace which grew out of their parades and 
blockade of the Executive Mansion. Several demonstrations 
were held on the steps of the Capitol, and on New Year's Day, 
1919, watch fires were lighted in front of the White House, in 
which every speech made by President Wilson in Europe, on 
democracy and self-government, was burned. The acts, however, 
were disavowed by the national association. 

Promptly with the passage of the amendment by Congress 
the suffrage forces turned their attention to ratification by the 
necessary three-fourths of the states. More special sessions of 
the state legislatures were called to act upon the nineteenth 
than upon any other amendment. Wisconsin and Michigan on 
June 10 were the first states to ratify, quickly followed on June 
16 by New York, Kansas and Ohio; other states ratified in the 
following order: I|linois, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Texas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Montana, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Utah, California, Maine, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Oregon, Indiana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, New Jersey, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico. 
Oklahoma, West Virginia, and Washington. 


McAdoo Insists on Presenting Smiling 

Exterior to Public View 

HEN former Secretary McAdoo called on President 
Wilson for the first time after the Democratic National 
Convention he was halted by the ever-alert photographers as 
he entered the executive offices. He did not like the first snap. 
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& Ewing Major-GENERAL Peter C. Harris 


Seated at his desk in Washington from which he delivered his address 
to the school children in New York City 


“That was too solemn,” he said. “Get one while I am 
smiling. 1 don’t want anybody to think I am unhappy over 
the outcome at San Francisco.” 

Mr. McAdoo is a very astute individual, and during all the 
hectic flurry of the campaign, carefully preserved an appear- 
ance of disinterested detachment. 


Trained Women Executives are Now 

Filling High Federal Office 

ISS Mabel T. Boardman, who gained more than national 

renown for her remarkable executive abilities displayed 

as chairman of the National Relief Board of the American Red 

Cross, has recently been appointed president of the Board of 

District of Columbia Commissioners by President Wilson. 

This post, which carries a salary of $5,000 a year, is the highest 

Federal office filled by a woman. Mrs. Helen H. Gardner, a 

member of the Civil Service Commission, probably holds the 
next highest national office filled by a woman. 


A Notable Achievement in Long-distance 

Speech-making by Telephone 

Y amplifying his voice 160,000 times, Major-General Peter 

C. Harris, Adjutant-General of the United States Army, 

recently delivered a four-minute speech to five thousand 

school children of New York City while seated at his desk in 

Washington. Long-distance delivery was facilitated by the use 

of a magneto-megaphone attachment devised by the United 
States Signal Corps. 

The audience, composed of children who recently partici- 
pated in the nation-wide army essay contest and their friends, 
received the message from Washington while assembled in 
the Capital Theater of New York City. The voice of the 
Adjutant-General was audibly distinct, and as his brief address 
concluded with the statement: “You are the young heroes 


’ 


of this great educational movement, and we all honor and 
congratulate you,” vigorous applause followed which swept 
through the capacious theater. 

Although frequent attempts have been made to transmit an 
address of some length by magnifying the speaker's voice, it 
is claimed that the mechanical device of the Signal Corps is 
the first to successfully achieve the feat. General Harris 
spoke with natural ease, mechanical ingenuity being entitled 
to the credit for transmitting the message when the speaker 
was unavoidably detained in Washington. 


Has Done Much to Finance Expansion 

of New England Industrials 

JOLLY soul is J. P. C. Batchelder of Boston town. An 
unusual number of the letters of the alphabet are utilized 

in his initials, but he is an unusual man. He resembles the late 
Thomas Bracket Reed, the eminent son of the State of Maine, 
in appearance. Although born in Peabody, Mass., it was in 
the State of Maine that Mr. Batchelder lived for many years, 
manufacturing shoes at South Berwick. His grandmother, 
Nancy Batchelder, was an aunt of the great Daniel Webster. 
Some years ago Mr. Batchelder met Mr. J. C. McCormick, 
treasurer of the United Drug Company, on the golf links at 
Belmont. They had a regular golf chat, and when Mr. McCor- 


mick discovered that Mr. Batchelder was enthusiastic on the 
subject of the United Drug Company, there was a real bond 
of interest, for J.P. C. has lived United Drug details and plans 
This chat took place before the stock 


since its organization. 
was listed. He 
started right there 
and then to talk 
and kept on talk- 
ing about United 
Drug stock. When 
the larger compa- 
nies were organ- 
ized his vision 
kept pace with the 
plans. 

Mr. Batchelder 
specializesin 
handling New 
England securi- 
ties, and now 
points with pride 
to the fact that 
the largest corpo- 
rationin New 
England is the 
United Drug 
Company and its 
allied corpora- 
tions, with a capi- 
talization of one 
hundred million. 
He has handled 
over four million 
dollarsof the 
United Drug se- 
curities, and has 
over three thou- 
sand customers in 
this stock alone. 

When you see 
J. P.-C. Batchelder 
you know you are 
looking at a man who knows things. He is one man who 
believes in industrial stocks and business development. Indi- 
vidually he has done much in helping to finance the expansion 
of many industrials in New England. He is much interested in 
the Liggett International Limited, the United Drug Company 
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was recently appointed by’ President Wilson to 


the highest federal office ever held by a member 
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having control of the famous chain of “Boot Drug Stores” 
in England, which gives them an European retail trade that 
would have taken years to build up. 

Every one of the eight thousand Rexall stockholders and 
druggists know “J. P. C. B.”’, the jolly ““batchelder’ of Rich- 
ardson, Hill & Company. He is a regular attendant at Rexall 
conventions, and if there's any psychological, economical, or 
even physical phrase of the company with which he is not 
perfectly familiar with he will find it out, because a real believer 
and an enthusiast does things when he is backed up by facts 
and an unflinching faith. 


“Baby Tanks’? Make Simply Gorgeous 

e Playhouses for Children 

NOVEL form of playhouse for children will soon come 

into fashionable use in scattering communities throughout 

the United States when the “baby tanks”’ have been distributed 

as memorials to a cause that ultimately proved victorious. 

The photograph on this page shows Florence Crowell, daughter 

of Assistant Secretary of War Benedict Crowell, and Jack 

Baker, son of Secretary of War Newton Baker, inside of one 

of the fighting tanks in use during the recent war. Obviously, 

these children are happy in having discovered a new way of 
amusing themselves. 


Out of Detroit Comes Tidings 

of Great Joy 

ELCOME news comes from Detroit in the announcement 

that the Ford Motor Company is reducing the selling 

price of its trucks, tractors and pleasure (?) cars, by approxi- 

mately thirty per cent—especially welcome, because it is the 

first notable instance of a voluntary effort on the part of a 

manufacturer of a staple necessity to put the country back 
upon a pre-war basis. 

Already, as an echo of the movement initiated by the Ford 
Motor Company, comes the news that the largest cotton manu- 
facturing concern in New England will reduce the price on all 
the cotton goods it manufactures by thirty-three and one- 
third per cent, and the announcement of the two largest mail 
order houses in Chicago that radical price-reductions in their 
goods are being made, followed by a substantial decrease in 
the price of one of the most expensive automobiles on the 
market. 

The broad ground upon which Mr. Ford takes his stand is 
that the time has come to put the country back on a pre-war 
basis of living costs, and he calls on other big business men 
to do their part toward putting an end to the era of profiteering 
that has so grievously affected us. 








New kind of “‘play house,” extremely popular among the “‘kiddies’’ of 
the official set at the national capital 





HENRY Forp 


The world-famous manufacturer, who voluntarily raised wages and 
reduced prices 


The slashing of prices of the Ford cars has a national sig- 
nificance, in that it affects about one-half the entire production 
of one of our largest industries. It is believeable that the 
entire automobile industry will, willingly or unwillingly, follow 
the lead of the Ford Company in a reduction of prices. And 
nothing is so contagious as example. If automobiles are to be 
cheaper, it follows that the prices of the staple articles entering 
into their manufacture, such as steel, copper, brass, aluminum, 
leather and various other fabrics, rubber in a multitude of 
forms, and electrical equipments must necessarily be reduced in 
price, which will in turn reduce the prices of the hundreds of 
“accessories whose use is predicated upon the popularity or 
necessity of the “‘horseless” vehicle. 

The humble but ubiquitous “‘flivver’’ has insensibly become 
a very real business index, and if Mr. Ford, who is a far-seeing 
and sagacious individual, as well as a great manufacturer, has 
correctly interpreted the existing industrial situation, the time 
has arrived for a stabilizing of business upon a sound and 
normal basis, and a re-adjustment of the price level of the neces- 
saries‘of life is apparently imminent. If the price level of shoes, 
clothing and manufactured articles generally begins to recede, 
the price level of food staples — always the first to rise and the 
last to fall—may confidently be expected to decline. 

\gThe truth is that the country has been indulging in a mad 
orgy of reckless spending. High wages in many basic industries 
have induced a supernormal demand for luxuries. It has 
been a silk-shirt era for the proletariat—but the underlying 
sound sense of the plain-living, plain-thinking people of the 
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country, upon whom the general prosperity and progress of the 

whole depends, dictates a return to sanity and moderation. 
The civic melting pot has been boiling furiously for four 

years—the scum has risen to the surface, and it is high time 





Chapel of National Amphitheatre where space is provided for burial of distinguished personages 


that the froth that has been bubbling upon the top should be 
skimmed off. 

There are encouraging indications that a readjustment of the 
ratio of living costs to the earning capacity of what, for the 
lack of a better designation, may be called the “middle class” 
is imminent. Mr. Ford, apparently, has the vision that enables 
him to forsee its coming and the courage to initiate a movement 
that cannot ultimately fail to re-establish the entire fabric of 
our industrial and social life upon a safer, saner, and more 
secure foundation. 

All hail! Henry Ford—the apostle of a business regeneration. 


Harding Tells Minnesota Farmers 

Agricultural Handicaps Must be Removed 

ENATOR Warren G. Harding, speaking at the Minnesota 

State Fair, mapped out a definite program of agricultural 

policies to which he committed himself and the Republican 
party if elected in November. 

America, the Senator declared, has reached the fork in the 
road with regard to agriculture. From a distinctly rural nation 
sixty years ago, he said, the United States has turned into an 
industrial nation wherein seventy per cent of the people dwell 
in cities and the other thirty per cent produce the food. 

“The time has come,” said Mr. Harding, “when we must 
decide whether we shall undertake to make the United States 
a self-sustaining nation or whether we shall continue to exploit 
our agricultural resources for the benefit of our industrial and 
commercial life and leave to posterity the task of finding enough 
food, by strong-arm methods if necessary, to support the coming 
hundreds of millions. 

“I believe in the self-sustaining, independent, self-reliant 
nation, agriculturally, industrially, and politically. We are 
then the guarantors of our own security and are equal to the 
task.” ; 

Senator Harding asserted that he hadn't thought of the 
government working out an elaborate system of agriculture, 
but some things ought to be done along the following lines: 


Give farmers a representation in governmental affairs. Grant 


farmers the right to form co-operative associations to market their 
products. Put an end to unnecessary price fixing and to ill-considered 
efforts arbitrarily to reduce farm product prices. Administration of 
the farm-loan law to help men own their farms and extention of the 
long-term credit plan. Revise the tariff in order to protect labor, 
agriculture and industry from lower foreign 
standards. 


Fitting Memorial Erected at Arlington 
to Soldiers and Sailors of the World War 
CHAPEL, providing space for burial 
of ‘sixty Presidents, or other distin- 
guished personages, is a feature of unusual 
structural design included in the magnifi- 
cent amphitheater, erected at Arlington, 
Virginia, and dedicated to thé memory of 
the soldiers and sailors of the Great War. 
Permission for the burial of individuals in 
the sixty tombs is granted only by Con- 
gressional action. 

The structure, begun something over five 
years ago, is a gift to the national capital 
and the government of the United States, 
the dedicatory ceremonies being held on 
July 1. It is another magnificent bit of 
architecture, costing $1,000,000, added to 
the ever-growing list of structures at the 
national capital as a forceful reminder to 
posterity of the progress of a republic. 

Located on a side hill overlooking the 
principal thoroughfares traversing the east 
section of the Arlington cemetery, where 
soldiers of the unsuccessful cause are 
buried, the amphitheater is built of mar- 
ble. Its facade of Greek’ columns lends 
an atmosphere of ancient grandeur, transplanted from the old 
designs of like structures in Rome and Greece. Space in front 
and on the sides of the building will accommodate twenty 
thousand people, all of whom can view any ceremony that 
may be conducted at the front of the central portion of the 
amphitheater. 

John Barrett Retires from the 
Pan-American Union 
N accordance with his announcement made nearly a year 
ago, John Barrett, director-general of the Pan-American 
Union, retired from 
office September 1, 1920, 
after having given nearly 
fourteen years to that 
organization and over 
twenty-five to official 
international service. 

After assisting, as a 
courtesy to the govern- 
ment of Panama, in the 
organization of the new 
Pan-American College of 
Commerce at Panama, 
as president of the ad- 
ministrative council with 
headquarters located in 
Washington, he will, in 
response to both govern- 
mental and unofficial re- 
quests, establish con- 
nections in Washington, 
New York, Chicago, 
some city respectively 
on the Pacific Coast and 
in the south, and possibly in Mexico City and ‘Buenos Aires, as 
a general counselor and special adviser in international, eco- 
nomic, commercial, financial, and cultural relations, based on 
his twenty-five years’ experience in foreign and home service. 


JoHN BARRETT 


Who has retired as director-general of the 
Pan-American Union 
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The Jungfrau Railway 


By MARIE WIDMER 






a smiling, blossoming valley, between the turquoise, 
shimmering lakes of Thun and Brienz, and in an ar- 
tistic setting of pine-clad mountains lies Interlaken, 
perpetually happy in the blissful knowledge of its 
own enchanting loveliness and the incomparable 
grandeur of its surroundings. For Interlaken is indeed a 
favorite of Nature, a veritable jewel reposing in an earthly 
paradise, dominated by the queen of mountains, the Jungfrau. 

The Jungfrau! There she rises in the background of the 
village, a virgin of snows, mated with sunlight, stars, and 
heaven, silent, serene. Even the most frivolous visitor regards 
her with reverent wonder, she is so high above trivial earthly 
cares, so divinely beautiful. It is only a little more than a 
hundred years ago when the first human beings, 
the brothers Johann Rudolf and Hieronymous 
Meyer of Aarau, succeeded in climbing this 
formidable peak, which has an elevation of 
13,668 feet, and then during forty years only 
four more successful ascents were made, until 
the conquest of the Jungfrau became the ambi- 
tion of every mountain climber. But not every 
lover of Alpine scenery is able to endure the 
strain, fatigue, and countless dangers which the 
scaling of such peaks requires, and these less 
fortunate persons were thus obliged to continue 
their worship of the Jungfrau from a distance. 

True, wonderful railways were already ascend- 
ing the heights of the Rigi and Pilatus, but the 
idea of building a line up to the Jungfrau 
seemed altogether preposterous. Yet projects 
were contemplated and concessions were sought 
for no less than three Jungfrau railways, but 
none of them could be carried out. Then in 1893 
a fourth project made its appearance, and its 
own merits, as well as the genius of its author, 
seemed to assure its future realization. It was 
Adolf Guyer-Zeller, a Zurich manufacturer, and 
a man of superior intelligence and energy, who 
conceived this latest plan while he was paying 
a visit at Murren. 

The Wengernalp Railway, leading from Lau- 
terbrunnen over the Wengernalp to Grindelwald, 
had been opened on June 20, 1893. A few 
weeks later Mr. Guyer-Zeller arrived at Murren, 
and while he. sojourned in those lofty regions 
above the Lauterbrunnen valley, he watched 
the gallant little trains puff up the mountain- 
side opposite, right to an elevation of 6,771 feet 
at Kleine Scheidegg Station, and he at once de- 
cided that the future Jungfrau Railway ought 
to start out from the valley of Lauterbrunnen 
(2,644 feet) as the other projects had planned, 
but from the point at which the Wengernalp 
Railway attains its greatest elevation, i.e., at 
the “Kleine Scheidegg.”” In this manner, he 
calculated, the difference of altitude which had 
to be overcome in order to reach the summit 
of the Jungfrau (13,688 feet), would be reduced 


by more than 4,000 feet. This course was necessarily longer 
than those which had been previously planned, but it was so 
ingeniously devised that, by the establishment of several inter- 
mediate stations on the north and south sides of the Jungfrau 
chain, it afforded a number of new and wonderfully magnifi- 
cent views, and they constituted, as it were several mountain 
railways and these in connection with one another, forming 
the whole of the Jungfrau Railway. 

With far-sighted policy, the originator of this ingenious plan 
asked and obtained from the Swiss government the right of 
constructing and working this railway section by section, as 
the same were ready for traffic. This system helped to materi- 
ally lighten the financial burdens, which were, of course, very 





The Jungfrau Railway with view of the Eiger, Switzerland 
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heavy, it being estimated that about $2,400,000 have already 
been expended on the enterprise. 
The various sections have been completed as follows: 


Section I—Kleine Scheidegg—Eigergletscher 

(started in 1896) 2,187 yards—1899 
Section I1—Eigergletscher—Eigerwand 4,810 yards—1903 
Section I11—Eigerwand—Eisneer 6,230 yards—1905 
Section |1V—Eismeer—J ungfraujoch 10,700 yards—1912 


and the project plans that the line from the Jungfraujoch will 
ascend a twenty-five per cent gradient to Jungfrau Station, a 
point directly beneath the summit of the Jungfrau, to which 
the visitor will be lifted through an elevator shaft, two hundred 
and sixty feet deep 

The Jungfrau Railway is an electric cogwheel line, and the 
journey from Kleine Scheidegg to Jungfraujoch, the present 
terminal, requires one and one-quarter hours. Only the first 
section is above ground, and immediately on leaving Eiger- 
gletscher Station the line enters the great tunnel. Eigerwand 


Station and those ‘following consist of a spacious room hewn 
out of the mountain, with natural rock pillars supporting its 
As each station affords an altogether different outlook, 


roof. 





The Wengernalp Railway with view of the Jungfrau, Switzerland 


the journey provides a continuous series of surprises, and 
everyone who has been fortunate enough to indulge in this 
trip describes it as “‘an experience of a lifetime.’ It is, there- 
fore, only natural that every visitor to Interlaken includes in 
the great variety of tours he can make from that point, an 
excursion to Jungfraujoch. 

From Interlaken the so-called Bernese Oberland Railway 
takes us through a pleasant orchard country to Wilderswil, a 
delightful summer resort of diminutive size, which is the 
starting point for the Schynige Platte, one of the most cele- 
brated natural observatories of this region. A milky glacier 
stream flows with youthful buoyancy at our feet and sombre 
stretches of forests accompany us, past luxuriantly green 
meadows on which the dearest little chalets are dotted in 
bewitching fashion. At Zweilutschinen, so-called because it 
is the junction of the Black and White Lutschine, the former 
descending from Grindelwald, the latter from the Lauter- 
brunnen valley, the railway branches off in both directions, 
and the travelers separate according to their plans, Choosing 
the White Lutschine as our guide, we now proceed into the 
poetic valley of Lauterbrunnen. As we advance and notice 
on all sides the waterfalls leaping from the cliffs, we under- 
stand why this district was given the 
name “nothing but springs.” The val- 
ley itself is extremely narrow, but of 
wondrous beauty, and as the train ap- 
proaches the village of Lauterbrunnen 
itself, there is hardly a passenger who 
attempts to conceal his excitement, for 
there, in all its overwhelming beauty, is 
the Fall of the world-renowned Staub- 
bach, which throws itself from a per- 
pendicular precipice, one thousand feet 
high, into the valley below. A glittering 
silver ribbon at first, it swiftly disperses 
into a filmy cloud of spray in which, as 
if by magic, is now reflected a rainbow 
in all its bewildering riot of colors. 

Lauterbrunnen is the terminal station 
of this branch of the Bernese Oberland 
line, and the starting point of the Wen- 
gernalp Railway. Comfortable open 
cars permit of an uninterrupted view 
of the sublime Alpine scenery for which 
this region is justly famous. From a 
realm of warmly colored scenery we are 
now gradually transported to the thres- 
hold of the lofty summer palace of win- 
ter. The tender green of the pastures 
is hidden with a delicate mantle of pure 
driven snow, and shrubs and bushes are 
covered with the glittering array of 
jewels which Jack Frost bestowed upon 
them over night. A vision of the Alpine 
winter in August which vanishes, how- 
ever, very quickly as the sun begins to 
announce himself victor of the day. — 

Kleine Scheidegg Station, Wengernalp! 
It stands on a velvety pasture facing 
the Jungfrau, in a position of unparal- 
leled grandeur. Well-kept herds of 
cattle are peacefully grazing on its vast 
expanse, and the tuneful tinkling of 
their bells creates soft music in the air. 
Everybody becomes enthusiastic and 
excited, and with avidity we devour the 
bewitching scenery unfolded before us. 
Alpine flowers! In spring their variety 
is legion, and even in the height of sum- 
mer we discover such a floral wealth that 
we long to divide it with our far-away 
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The Jungfrau Railway; section after the starting point from station Kleine Scheidegg of the Wengernalp Railway, Switzerland 


friends. Suddenly we hear a distant rumbling, a roaring like 
thunder. It is caused by falling avalanches, and serves as a 
reminder of the perils which threaten the courageous mountain 
climbers. 

“Eigergletscher, Eismeer, Jungfraujoch!’ Some twenty-five 
years ago this announcement would have been ridiculed as 
the mania of a lunatic; today everybody takes it as a matter 
of fact. The luxuriously-appointed, comfortably-heated rail- 
way carriages receive unanimous approval, then everybody 


settles down in quiet contemplation of the scenery. Through, 


verdant pastures the train climbs noiselessly uphill, while the 
spacious plate-glass windows afford a unique view of the 
Bernese Oberland Alps. There is but one short tunnel in this 
section, and as we emerge from the same the huge glaciers seem 
to have descended to meet us. 

Eigergletscher Station, 7,624 feet above sea level, from which 
the direction and work of the line is carried on, appears before 
us. It has a spacious station with a good restaurant, a store 
for eatables and other necessary supplies, buildings to accom- 
modate the officials and workmen, several workshops, a loco- 
motive shed, etc. The engineers and workmen employed in 
the construction and maintenance of the tunnel live here all 
the year round. Cooking and baking is done by electricity, 
and the necessary water supply between November and May 
has likewise to be produced by electrically melting ice and 
snow. As the Jungfrau Railway now also maintains a reduced 
traffic during the winter sport season, the colony at Eigerglet- 
scher has practically become a resident population of those 
snow-bound regions. 

From this point the Eiger Glacier is easily accessible to good 
walkers, and those make it naturally a point of visiting the 
celebrated Ice Grotto first of all. It is said that these grottos 


are a much more accurate weather forecaster than the average 
weather bureau. If their ice is of a clear, turquoise blue or a 
dark sapphire shade, the weather will be fair next day, but if 
it shows a dull green color, snow may surely be expected, and 
probably rain in the valley. The Eiger Grotto is about eighty- 
six feet long and four feet wide. The roof is arched and about 
seven or eight feet high in the center. The Glacier at this 
point is said to be a solid mass of ice, one hundred and fifty 
feet thick. 

Leaving Ejigerletscher Station, the train enters the big, 
brilliantly-lighted tunnel cut into the colossal bodies of the 
Eiger and Monch. After a scarcely perceptible climb lasting 
seventeen minutes, we make the first stop at Eigerwand Station, 
9,410 feet above sea level, a spacious room hewn out of the 
mountain with natural rock pillars supporting its ceiling. 
Three large windows on the north side afford a magnificent 
view of the lower peaks beyond which the distant ranges 
of the Jura, the Vosges, and the Black Forest become visible. 
Grindelwald, in the valley below, appears like a toy village, 
indicating the lofty altitude which we have already reached. 

From Eigerwand the tunnel winds round to the south side 
of the Eiger and within a brief ten minutes we reach Eismeer 
Station, 10,370 feet above sea level, a veritable masterpiece 
of technical skill. It is also entirely cut out of solid rock, and 
contains a wonderful restaurant for two hundred people, an 
electric kitchen, and a real post-office. The restaurant, to 
continue with the description of these material attractions, is 
as handsome and comfortable a dining room as one finds them 
in good American hotels, and the products of the adjoining 
spotless kitchen have from the beginning enjoyed a most envi- 
able reputation. The tiny post-office distinguishes itself by 
its enormous sale of picture-post-cards and five and ten centimes 
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stamps, and it would require someone familiar with high figures 
to estimate the legions of post-card greetings which it has 
already dispatched. 

From the main portion of the station, the rock wnidows, 
which are similar to the apertures on the Axenstrasse 
along the Lake of Lucerne, open out on the mountainside, 


of the lower stations in the glorious panorama visible from here: 
To the north are seen the verdant central Alps and extensive 
plains, to the south Europe's greatest glacier, the Aletsch 
Glacier, fifteen mile. in length, framed by countless pinnacles 
of rocks ana ice. An excellent telescope permits of a closer 
view of this gigantic frozen river and enables us to gaze at 





A general view of Grindelwald, in the Bernese Oberland 


temporary balconies being erected outside, which can be taken 
in and stored away during winter. Below and directly in front 
of the station, with a flight of steps leading down to it, lies the 
Grindelwaldfiescherfirn, a glacier with deep crevices and fissures, 
extending over several kilometers, until it joins the Grindelwald 
glacier in the “lower Eismeer.”’ 

Emerging from the semi-darkness of the tunnel, we find the 
views offered by those rock stations doubly striking and im- 
posing. Eismeer, as its name implies, is, in truth, a sea of ice. 
So-called sérace, rocks of ice of fantastic form, tower one above 
the other and between, sometimes hidden with a light cover of 
snow, are the treacherous crevices whose location is only 
known to. the experienced guides. While the outlook from 
Eigerwand is on mountains of moderate height, the view from 
Eismeer embraces a region where ice and snow reign absolute— 
a contrast unique in its kind, which never fails to fascinate the 
tourist. 

In another, still more handsomely appointed train, we start 
on the last section of our trip, to Jungfraujoch, 11,480 feet 
above sea level, requiring fifteen minutes. The line leaves 
Eismeer in a straight line westward. First comes an adhesion 
section one and seven-eighths miles in length, with a gradient 
of 6.6 per cent, changing to the cogwheel system, with twenty- 
five per cent gradient shortly before Jungfraujoch is finally 
reached. 

While every stopping point of the Jungfrau Railway has a 
distinctive surprise in store for the wondering traveler, Jung- 
fraujoch, the present terminal, certainly forms the crowning 
glory of the whole enterprise. It is situated in the glaciated 
ridge between the Jungfrau, 13,668 feet above sea level, and the 
M6nch, 13,460 feet above sea level. Flanked by these two 
great peaks, the station affords a combination of the advantages 


the Concordia Hut and the celebrated Marjelen Lake at the 
foot of the glacier. A narrow gallery leads us to the vast snow 
plateau of the Jungfraujoch, which has become a regular play- 
ground for its visitors. Here in these lofty regions which are 
bathed in glorious sunshine, we can enjoy a variety of inter- 
esting walks, snow-balling and such-like fun. Jungfraujoch 
is also a magnificent territory for ski-runners and an advan- 
tageous starting point for glacier excursions and mountain 
ascents in the Jungfrau-Finsteraarhorn section. From this 
point the summit of the Jungfrau may be reached within three 
or four hours. 

Jungfraujoch, with refreshment bar, sleeping quarters for 
thirty persons, and post and telegraph office, is at present the 
highest railway station in Europe. In time to come a hotel will 
be erected in proximity of the station, to accommodate the 
multitude of tourists who are eager to spend a night in this lofty 
paradise, and the line itself will, of course. be continued to its 
final destination— Jungfrau summit. 

Reluctantly we tear ourselves away from this scene of 
enchantment. We return to little Scheidegg station and by 
way of picturesque Grindelwald we reach Interlaken in time 
for evening dinner—just as the crowds of visitors gather on 
the Héheweg to watch the evening glow. Again we behold the 
majestic form of the Jungfrau, her flowing bridal robe bathed 
in an ethereal fire, and everybody watches this glorious spectacle 
silently and reverently, until the last rosy tints have vanished 
from her brow. And as we consider that the Jungfrau Railway 
alone makes accessible to all that innermost shrine of Nature. 
those wonders of creation which could hitherto be enjoyed only 
by a few, we involuntarily voice our gratitude and admiration 
for Mr. Adolf Guyer-Zeller, the genius who originated the 
marvelous enterprise of the Jungfrau Railway. 
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The world’s premier emotional actress 


Norma Talmadge, the Divine 


Asked by a nation’s girlhood for advice as to screen 
careers, Norma Talmadge has always counseled 
conservatively —Goldye Miriam learns why 


By GOLDYE MIRIAM 


wine five minutes after Norma Talmadge 
had suggested tea and wafers, I| felt rea- 
sonably certain that I could point out the secret 
of her popularity. The solution was easy. No 
special training in analyzing human nature or 
the reaction of an unknown personality to a 
famous personality was meeded. The answer 
spread open before me just like the morning 
glory vine on the front porch of my Texas home. 
My first conclusion, I be- 
lieve, was correct—it’s the 
humanness of Norma 
Talmadge that makes for 
her steady climb inthe favor 
of almost every motion pic- 
ture fan in America. 

As a general rule, you'll 
find that the average motion 
picture patron has his un- 
favored along with his 
favored. There are staunch 
lovers of the silent art who 
refuse to see Charles 
Chaplin; there are those who 
do not appreciate Mary 
Pickford; scores and scores 
of movie fans who are 
prejudiced against others of 
our best and most admired 
picture stars. But I have 
yet to find the person—and 
I’ve discussed this particu- 
lar movie matter from the 
Rio Grande river on the 
Mexican border, to the 
Rhine—who fails to appre- 
ciate Norma Talmadge. 
Why, | used to wonder. 
What was there about her 
that brought only friends? 
And it was until I had occa- 
sion to interview her in her 
studio on East Forty-Eighth 
Street, New York City, that 
I understood. 

Probably the reader, and undoubtedly the 
editor, is more anxious that I should tell about 
Norma Talmadge and my visit with her than 
what others think of her. There is even a chance 
that this paragraph will be eliminated from the 
story. But, providing the blue pencil passes it 
by, the reader will know that I think Norma 
Talmadge the most charming personality it has 
ever been my pleasure to meet and that she is 
even more lovely in life, than on the screen. 

In the first place, Norma Talmadge doesn’t 
need a camera, grease paint, and back lights to 
be beautiful. She has a natural complexion that 
makes one wonder why Heaven bestows such 
unusual favors on a person whose facial features 
are also perfect. The ordinary interviewer and 
story writer is compelled to look twice to make 
sure whether he is enjoying a reverie—a closeup 
of the leading character in his favorite brain 
child, or whether he is looking at a real person. 
But the minute Norma Talmadge speaks, the 
realness of the woman is no longer a matter of 
question. Norma Talmadge is about the most 
real, sisterly, flesh and blood motion picture star 

ever saw. 


“T read your interview with Constance,’’ she 
told me, as we waited for the tea and wafers. 
“I’m a little afraid I wont be able to say as many 
witty things as my little sister. However, I’m 
quite willing to try.” 

“Well,” I hesitated. ‘‘I wont ask you to give 
advice to girls who want to go into the movies— 
I understand from Miss Livingstone that you 
don’t like to undertake such responsibility.” 





Norma *TALMADGE 


“‘I suppose it’s natural that girls should come 
to me for advice though,’”’ she said modestly. 
“Our family is pretty well represented. There 
are three of us, Constance, Natalie and myself.’’ 
She hesitated a moment. ‘But don’t take that 
to mean that I feel qualified to give advice; be- 
cause I don’t. For instance, if a thousand girls 
a month wrote you, asking you how to become 
an interviewer or a story writer, how would you 
feel?’ 

“Rather important,’’ I admitted. 

“Yes,”’ she confirmed. ‘But you would also 
feel a trifle anxious as to whether you were capa- 
ble of advising that number of girls regarding 
their careers—and the shaping of their lives. It’s 
a great deal to ask of any one person. Stage 
ambition has meant the handicap of many and 
many an American girl who might have made a 
happy wife and a happy home.” 

“But Miss Talmadge—I mean Mrs. Scheck,”’ 
I continued, “the girls who ask you about 
stage careers have you as their ideal. They 
cherish the idea that your fate may be theirs, 
and there is no doubt as to what your career has 


meant for you. You have everything—and a 
happy home as well as Fame, Fortune and 
millions of admirers.’ 

“If it came to the question of a happy home 
or a career, I would take the former,’’ declared 
the star. ‘And that is the reason I hesitate 
to advise girls about going into pictures. There 
can be no real happiness, no success without the 
home. And before I would advise one girl to 

forsake a home, or a home 
she might have, for a motion 
picture career—well, I 
simply wouldn’t do it.” 
We ended the discussion 
, about movie careers for girls 
by mutual consent. I was 
tempted to ask my favorite 
star about her culinary abil- 
ity; but decided to discard 
that question for one asking 
how she kept in such perfect 
health. And I found that 
the three Talmadge girls, 
providing climatic condi- 

tions are right, maintain a 

most remarkable sort of 

military-training system at 
their home at Bayside, Long 

Island. Before the sun peeps 

through the trees outside 
the beautiful summer home, 
the girls are out on the lawn 
doing ‘‘setting up”’ exercises. 

‘More exercise and fewer 
lobster suppers,” replied 

Norma Talmadge when I 

asked her what she recom- 
mended to girls for a health- 
building suggestion. It 
almost seems like a crime to 
add my weak opinion to 
Norma Talmadge’s; but I 
do agree with her, and if I 
didn’t say so, who would 
know it? 

“The tea was splendid and :+the wafers de- 
licious,”” I told my hostess as I prepared to go. 
I was still nibbling one of the cookies (Miss 
Talmadge was doing so—why shouldn’t 1?) 

“I’m glad you liked the refreshments,” she 
said prettily. 

“By the way, Miss Talmadge,” I asked, “who 
is your favorite motion picture star?” 

“Constance Talmadge,” she answered. ‘Who's 
yours’ ?”’ 

“Oh,” said I. ‘Mine’s Norma Talmadge.” 

“You better stay for supper,”’ she smiled. 

But I didn’t. I was afraid she was just joking. 
But if Norma Talmadge was in earnest about 
that invitation, and if she gets this far through 
my interview with her, | might say my address 
is in care of this magazine, that I am simply wild 
about breaded pork chops and sauté potatoes. 





Watch for GoLDYE MIRIAM’S 
“The European Movie Fan” 


in an early NATIONAL 
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Nash A. Nall throws his hat in the ring 


The Pulse of the Movie-public 


Wherein we find the big family of Mr. and Mrs, 
Public appreciate the chorus girl who can cram 
a little back-yard sense into the “‘ grind ”’ 


By NASH A. NALL 


UST between you and me and the gate-post, 

it’s probably on account of the fact that 
those of us who belong to that great family of 
Mr. and Mrs. Public are tickled to death, as it 
were, to find one college boy who used his noodle 
for things other than cajoling papa out of the 
frat dues, or whimpering mama out of a nineteen- 
dollar silk shirt in order that he may look nice 
at the sorority dance. Of course, we don’t con- 
tend that there is only one college boy innocent 
of our charges. However, it remained for ‘The 
Chorus Girl’s Romance” in which Viola Dana 
shares honors with Gareth Hughes to show the 
writer that there is at least that small number. 
Oh yes, kind reader, Nash A. Nall has been to 
college. He’s known the ex-pugilist who took 
the art course the year the college needed a full- 
back; he’s known those that flunked and those 
that took the honors; those that never studied 
and those that kept their erudite foreheads aimed 
at their primers. Just such a chap was Horace 
Tarbox, hero of ‘‘The Chorus Girl’s Romance.” 

Everybody knows the Horace Tarbox type. 
He’s the kind of a fellow who weeps when Christ- 
mas holidays arrive. He’s the chap who feels 
he’s cheating the world when he fails to bring 
home all A’s. He’s the boy who warps his lungs 
and shoulders for a seventy-five-dollar scholar- 
ship and then allows papa to put him through a 
thousand-dollar course at Battle Creek during 
the summer. Also he’s the boy who usually 
takes a headlong tumble for the first out-of-the- 
ordinary girl that crosses his path. And in the 
case of this particular Horace Tarbox, the girl 
was Marcia Meadows, lady of the third-rate 
chorus—sponsor of lace stockings, the eye-pencil 
and the shimmie. What she knew about trigo- 
nometry, Latin and economics doesn’t merit this 
sentence. But what she knew about life and 
love!—anyway, Horace Tarbox was ready to let 
her put his shell-rimmed glasses in her little 
Boston bag. 

The public liked ‘‘The Chorus Girl’s Romance.”’ 
There was something about it that made Horace 
a real, live, honest-to-goodness college grind and 
lover—something about it that made Marcia 
lovable enough to be wanted as a sister, despite 
the fact that she owned a cigarette-holder and 
liked to sit on Horace’s lap. The best part of 
the picture is the fact that on or about the fifth 
reel the audience began to learn that Marcia had 
some enviable gray matter inside that bobbed 
head of hers. And Lord! what a blessing it 
would be if more college grinds fell in love with 
smart little chorus girls of the Marcia Meadows 
type! 

* . * 

Following our discourse on the subject of col- 
lege grinds and chorus girls, what is more ap- 
propriate than the opinion of the public on ‘‘The 
Right To Love,’’ George Fitzmaurice’s Para- 
mount production that took the place of our 
friend ‘‘Humoresque”’ at the Criterion Theatre, 
New York? 

Audience sentiment was quite divided on this 
production. Some said good, others said fair, 
some said too long drawn out. But the majority 
said: ‘‘It’s a typical Fitzmaurice production.” It 
takes a certain mood to get the most out of a 
Fitzmaurice picture. Providing one was be- 
queathed several million dollars, had just par- 


taken of several Dinty-Moore-lamb-chops, had 


just smoked a fine cigar and had a most bewitch- 


ing maid by his side, he could get one hundred 
per cent entertainment out of ‘The Right To 
Love.” This is a picture about persons with 
fortunes and temperaments. It breaths romance, 
drama, passion. The beautiful Mae Murray 
garbed in the inevitable neglige, is thrown on the 
floor, against the walls, into the big reading lamp, 
against the doors—in fact against almost every- 
thing in the studio that will hold her weight. A 
person would naturally have to be rich to enjoy 
seeing a pretty girl battered about. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Public, who probably sacrificed pot 
roast for hash in order to afford the one dollar 
per capita admission charged by the Criterion 
aren’t likely to have much in common with rich 
screen characters that have nothing to worry 
about except heart affairs that could be easily 
adjusted by a good-sized rolling pin or flat iron. 
* * * 


Living up to the promises made for it by two 
score and more press agents, “‘Forty-Five Min- 
utes From Broadway,’’ Charles Ray’s first picture 
from his own studios, opened at the New York 
Strand amid a blaze of glory. Once more the 
wonderful situations that inspired such songs as 
“So Long Mary,” and ‘‘Mary Is A Grand Old 
Name,” were enacted and preserved on celluloid 
with all the force and charm of the original stage 
play. Standing out brilliantly from a most beau- 
tiful and polished production is the work of the 
inimitable Charles Ray, who, undoubtedly made 
his life effort in this picture. Every inch of the 
route Ray has put his soul in his picture. The 
result is that the audience sees more of Charles 
Ray than in any of his previous pictures, and at 
the same time sees a more appealing and attract- 
ive character in the person of this star than at 
any time during his stage career. Movie fans 
have but one verdict in the case of ‘‘Forty-Five 
Minutes From Broadway” and this verdict is 
splendid. 

*~ * * 

To Eric Von Stroheim, the director who is 
fast mounting to universal popularity under the 
sponsorship of the Universal Company, is due 
great credit for his work on “The Devil’s Pass 
Key.”” This production, shown at the Capitol 
Theatre made critical audiences gasp at the sub- 
tlety and deep philosophy which Von Stroheim 
has injected into his picture play. This director 
finds one nation too narrow for the proper treat- 
ment of his own stories—he has selected a back- 
ground of France and an international idea as 
the basis for his picture. Well, has Mr. Von 
Stroheim succeeded. His is a picture that main- 
tains strong interest and brings forth unusual 
ingenuity and care on the part of the director. 
It is a picture that audiences appreciate to the 
maximum. 

* * * 

Bryant Washburn is as likeable as ever in 
his leading role in ‘‘What Happened To Jones,” 
the rather unusual story of a happy-go-lucky 
bachelor with a sweet tooth for creme-de-menthe 
and a sour tooth for claret—in fact almost any 
kind of a tooth for almost any kind of a beverage 
above the two-seventy-five specifications. 

The humor of the picture is announced at the 
outset when Washburn, as Jimmie Jones, accepts 


— 


an invitation to visit the home of a perfectly 
logical friend who in turn is afflicted with a rela- 
tive who happens to be a fanatic lady reformer. 
To betray the workings of the plot is not fair to 
Mr. Washburn or to Mr. Zukor. It is sufficient 
to say that the average audiences finds seventy 
per cent of the scenes likely material for humor, 
and that’s batting nothing short of a Babe Ruth 
percentage. 
7 - * 

The first night of a new theatrical production 
is always the hardest on all parties concerned in 
its success. The star and actors are on the verge 
of nervous prostration, the manager is on edge, 
and even the stage hands are keyed up to some- 
thing like vague interest in their work. Then 
comes the conclusion of the performance. By 
this time the players and management can tell 
intuitively whether the “piece has gotten over.” 
They seem to sense it in the air. 

And then, if it is a go, a big celebration is in 
order. The best in the land is none too good for 
these children of the mimic world. Someone is 
bound to give “‘a party” after the show and it is 
here that they give vent to their mental relief 
from the strain of long rehearsals in a most hilar- 
ious manner. It is some party. 

The motion picture producers have at last 
recorded this eventful period of the theatre on 
the screen. The picture is called ‘Curtain!’ 
and it is the latest vehicle furnished beautiful 
Katherine MacDonald, and is said to possess 
the best story this actress has had in a long time. 

* * * 

One of the most spectacular scenes ever por- 
trayed on the screen is incorporated in Allan 
Dwan’s latest independent production, “In the 
Heart of a Fool.” 

The scene depicts a terrific explosion and fire 
in a coal mine. As recorded in the Dwan pro- 
duction, the scene represents a blazing inferno 
of falling timber, dense clouds of smoke and fren- 
zied, fear maddened men wrapped in the pitch 
black darkness of the mine and blindly stumbling 
toward the “‘lifts.’’ 

“In the Heart of a Fool” is one of the most 
elaborate and dramatic productions of the year. 
Big in theme, conception and staging, it lays bare 
the heart of a man who blasphemes his God and 
ruthlessly violates the sanctity of a woman’s love. 





Watch! 


this space next month 
for announcement of 
the most enthralling 
movie story of recent 
times. 
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Bill Scully en route 


A Friend of Annabel Lee’s 


Our interviewer calls on St. Peter to help 
him do justice to a director who always 
passed the roses to somebody -else 


By EARL BELL 


OME day (I hope), Saint Peter is going to 

express his gratification at meeting me, 
following which he will look me in the eye and 
speak sentiments such as: 

“Earl, I don’t know exactly what to do with 
you. I’m up against the tough proposition of 
finding a place for you among the scribes whose 
hearts were in the right place, but whose ad- 
jectives, verbs and typewriters weren’t. For the 
last five years” (this time will undoubtedly vary 
in the ratio of the number of stogies 1 consume 
daily) ‘‘you’ve been writing movie stories. It’s 
true that most of them were never printed. 
But it wasn’t your fault. You spared neither 
the feelings of editors nor postage stamps. Worst 
of all you went off on spasmodic sprees of movie- 
knocking. And the person you knocked most 
was the poor director. Now, what have you got 
to say for yourself?’ 

Then I| intend to look earnestly at S. P. 
going to say: 

“Saint Peter—I’ve reformed. I’ve made my 
apologies, I found a fellow who showed me the 
light. He taught me what a director is and 
what a director is not. And you can take it 
from me that I’ve got some admiration for this 
boy. He’s one megaphone-rider who nails di- 
rection in every inch of his celluloid. It was he 
who led me out of the wilderness of roast-the- 
director and into land of milk and honey and 
posies for the boys who stand behind the camer- 
man and offer their very hearts for the success 
of a picture, and in front of the board of directors 
and ask for the very pocketbooks of those gentle- 
men 

S. P. will probably interrupt me at this stage, 
to ask: 

“Whatarya drivin’ at Earl; who is this fellow 
that taught you so much about appreciation of 
direction?” 

(Whether S. P. asks this or not, this is my story 
and he’s got to ask it in this paragraph. If he 
doesn’t Bill Scully is going to hand me the 
croix-de-nerve for enticing him into an inter- 
view and then talking about myself like I was 
Basil King or Sir Oliver Lodge.) 

Then I shall reply: (and I hope the printer 
puts it in capital letters—I’d have a better chance 
if | hadn’t used so many of these brackets)— 
“This man’s name is WILLIAM J. SCULLY.” 

He’s old enough to know the soul of the silver- 
sheet. He’s young enough to appreciate the 
sunshine and folly of youth, and he’s human 
enough to sit in the bleachers and root for Babe 
Ruth; to smoke black cigars and chew the ends; 
to express his feelings when he stubs his toe, 
bumps his knee or hits his finger with a hammer; 
to offer his lower berth to a motherly-looking 
woman, and spend the rest of the night in the 
Pullman smoker telling me abou. the art of mo- 
tion picture direction. 


I’m 





In fact, most tolerant reader, I’m just about 
counting on Bill Scully to get me into the P. O. 
0.M. P. S. (past order of motion picture scribes) 
over which the kindly S. P. holds the gavel. 
There isn’t a doubt in the world in my mind but 
that S. P. will unlock the gate and summon a 
Gold-and-White Taxi to convey me to the seat 
of honor (J’ll probably get a lodge) so satisfactory 
will my Bill Scully alibi be. 

With Mr. Line O. Type’s permission I'll skip 


a couple of spaces and let Bill do some of the 
talking. 


“Gradually increasing is the responsibility for 
the ultimate entertainment value for the motion 
picture,’”’ Mr. Scully told me. ‘‘The time has 





WILLIAM J. SCULLY 


passed when the mere novelty of seeing characters 
move about was sufficient to win the approval 
of an audience. With the passing of the me- 
chanical interest of the motion picture has come 
the penetrating gaze of the critic, ever watchful, 
ever seeking to find fault with the countless 
elements that combine to make the composite. 
Back of this critical inspection is the searching 
skepticism of the general public. The average 
motion picture patron is out to question, to 
analyze, to examine defects through his own 
magnifying glasses. 

“‘With due respect to the popular appeal of the 
motion picture and the unquestioning spirit in 


which the movie fan passes his money through 
the box office, | believe the cinema drama is 
today the most criticised, condemned, lauded 
and discussed factor in the world. It’s reach is 
infinite. 

“The result is logical. Popularity has brought 
its demands. An audience is no longer satisfied 
to see the customary exposition of an ordinary 
story. This is not new, not striking, not enter- 
taining in this day. The motion picture audi- 
ence must be entertained every single second a 
reflection glows before them. And what is the 
solution?” 

““Yep,—what is the solution?’ I asked, as he 
hesitated. 

“It is simply a matter of by-play,’”’ he respond- 
ed. ‘You'll find if you diagnose the case of the 
average motion picture and stage play that there 
are only a certain number of situations and plots 
that can be devised. Now, to make those plots 
original enough to hold interest, and new enough 
to be different from something almost identical, 
little changes are made in the theme and treat- 
ment of the story. To be sure the author would 
not approve of my idea of by-play. But stripped 
of all non-essentials the little tricks and novelties 
that put pictures over today amount to nothing 
more than by-play. And it will be found in 
most cases. that the by-play originates while the 
director is on the set with his characters.” 

“Then you believe it’s up to the director to 
work out the scenes in a way that will insure 
their entertainment qualities?’ I asked Scully. 

“Right,” said he. 

“Shake,” said I. ‘‘You’re the first director I 
ever saw that didn’t shirk the responsibility of 
the picture. Most of them grant that the di- 
rector can make the picture provided a master- 
piece in the way of a script is turned over; pro- 
vided the characters are well cast; provided the 
locations are right; provided the cameraman is 
a master at his work;—provided a dozen other 
essentials have received attention. But you are 
the first director I ever saw—absolutely the first 
to admit that the picture was up to you—the 
first fellow I ever saw who had the courage of 
his convictions and enough confidence and faith 
in his work to be willing to take the condemna- 
tion along with the credit.” 

“You'll probably want a list of the pictures 
I’ve directed,’ Scully said. ‘‘You can’t write 
about a fellow without justifying your story.” 

“Oh, can’t 17” I asked. ‘‘Well, you just wait 
and see. I’m going to mention one picture that 
you’re working on now; and I'll carry the story 
through without another title of anything that 
you directed.” 

“‘So you’re going to announce that I’m direct- 
ing ‘Annabel Lee,’ the Heart Throbs Picture?” 
he commented. 

“Yep, friend Bill. I’m going to write about 
William J. Scully and Annabel Lee.” 

“Well, there’s nothing much yet to say about 
Annabel Lee.’ What can you say about it?” 

“I’m going to say that Bill Scully is directing 
it. That’s all that needs to be said about any 
picture!’ I answered. 

Bill gave me one of his big, black cigars. That 
boy’s not only one of the greatest directors | 
know, but he’s absolutely the best judge of 
stogies in the world! . 
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An All-American Composer 


By ANNA GRAY BEMIS 


HE boy who, in his early youth, sincerely decides 
what he desires to be, and then straightway arrives, 
makes one of the men who is the strongest and most 
vital factors in the life of any community. It is 
with a decided and seemly temerity that the writer 
takes up an article on such a character; more especially when 
it is recalled that once when Mr. J. A. Parks was asked, “'Is it 
not rather unusual for a living composer to receive so much 
attention?’ he replied, ““Would it be better, do you think, if I 
went down the creek and died?” The danger here is, perhaps 
that he may resolve upon that very course after reading this 
sketch. 

However, life in a wholesale music house is, in any event, 
“two things after another,’ and an order to write an article for 
the NATIONAL is not more bizarre than hundreds of other 
orders received daily by the writer. For instance, from a 
letter written by a lady down in Oklahoma: *‘| understand that 
you have exactly the music | want, my work lies entirely with 
the feeble-minded.” Or, take the following extract from a 
communication sent by the warden of a penitentiary: “Send 
me some good quartets for sacred ladies.’ One rather wonders 
what the crime of the sacred ladies may have been, but, on the 
other hand, a choir leader once wrote, "1 need some good duets 
for two low females.” Small wonder is it after all that Mr. 
Parks, who in the early years conducted his own publishing 
business, is insistent for meticulous use of English and clear- 
ness of expression. 

Born in Pennsylvania during the closing months of the Civil 
War, he is a strictly “all-American” product, with Americanism 
so imbedded in his makeup that it needed not the years to 
foster his love for home-made music nor an entirely American 
musical education to quicken its expression. 

It is interesting to know that he belongs to a fine old family, 
which traces back to pre-revolutionary times; that he earned 
his education himself, while just a boy, and is emphatically a 
self-made man. He went to Chicago at an early age, studied 
composition with Dr. Louis Falk, instrumentation with Hans 
Balalka and voice with Ernesto Baldanza. 

In 1887 he came to Lincoln, Nebraska, to take charge of the 
Voice Department of the Nebraska Conservatory of Music. 
during which time he was associate editor and contributor to 
several musical magazines, including Werner's Voice Magazine, 
New York, and The Choir Leader, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Compositions during this period were sold to various eastern 
publishers, including five operettas for Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany of Chicago, New York, and Dayton, Ohio, and recently. 
after a lapse of more than thirty years, in a personal letter 
to the writer, Mr. Lorenz wrote: “They are still live wires 
and are widely used, and | do not believe can be equalled 
anywhere.” 

In 1896 Mr. Parks began publishing at York, Nebraska, and 
today the catalogue of the J. A. Parks Company includes nearly 
sixty book publications, close to one thousand octavo numbers, 
besides numerous sheet music titles, and they are shipped to 
every English-speaking country in the world, played as records, 
used by every standard professional quartet on the road in this 
and other countries, and in use by choruses and choirs in every 
large city in America, as well as thousands of foreign ones. 





During the war they were used by army song leaders and carried 
to the very trenches. 

To again quote from Mr. E. S. Lorenz, in an article published 
in the Choir Leader some years ago: “Born in the East, trained 
in the Central States, and filled with the spirit of the great 





J. A. ParKs 


Composer and publisher of songs sung wherever English is spoken 
throughout the world 


plains, his (Mr. Parks) music shows the value of all these factors: 
he is strong in invention, has a clear sense of form, and withal the 
practical sense to body forth his ideas in a feasible way and 
adapted to the performers who are expected to render them. 
While his music is rich in harmonies, it is essentially melodious. 
It has the strength of much of the English music without its 
conventionality and stiffness, having the typically American 
spirit and force.” 

While Mr. Parks’ most spectacular success has been made 
with his quartets for men’s, women’s and mixed voices, his 
songs for children’s voices and school and choir music are 
equally welcomed in city or hamlet, as the thousands of choir 
leaders, music supervisors, and voice teachers testify by their 
recurring orders, and even to us in the office the versatility of 
the man is a source of amazement, since these compositions 
range from the most deeply pathetic to humorous, and the 
composer has supplied the text as well as music to many of them. 
The customer who casually writes, “Send me five each of your 
quartets, were he obeyed, would find himself delivered a case 
of freight containing more than three (Continued on page 262) 
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HERE'S a Waverly 
Wiggins in every 
village, city and hamlet— 
and this tale may mark the 
turn of many a life-tide. 











Timid at first, but later boldly 
outspoken in his love, Waverly 
had professed devotion to Mar- 
jorie with all the pent up fire 
of youth. ... And Marjorie was 
instinctively enough of a judge 
of human nature to know it. 


THE INDIAN GIVER 


By GOLDYE MIRIAM and PAUL M. SARAZAN 


Copyright, 1920, Joe Mitchell Chapple. All rights reserved 


E restaurant at the corner of Ninety-seventh Street 

and Broadway was stilled by the hush that overtakes 

it during the interim bounded by breakfast and 

lunch. Harlem's business folk (we refer especially 

to those thousands who make delicatessens and 
corner restaurants profitable) had, for the most part, been 
scattered in groups and bunches in the low or high, dark or 
airy confines of the subway, elevated, surface or bus lines. 
All of which meant little or much to Waverly Wiggins, who 
mechanically turned the corner of Ninevy-sixth Street, walked 
a block, and strolled with an easy gait into the afore-mentioned 
restaurant. 

The reader need not expect a welcome for Mr. Wiggins. Nor 
need we look forward to zealous attention on the part of the 
trio of Italian ex-service men who had forsaken fruit vending 
for ‘inside’ jobs. As a matter of fact, Waverly Wiggins did 
not know whether he got or wanted service. And while that 
gentleman is sitting with the patience of a family cat, we 
might aim the camera, as it were, at the group of alleged food 
custodians who were discussing Mr. Wiggins just on the other 
side of the big dish drain. 

But why should we worry the type setters and proof readers 
(to say nothing of the reader) with an apostrophized and dia- 
lectical mass of kitchen verbage? Our intention is to merely 
announce that Waverly Wiggins was, not popular with the 
trio of aproned men. In the first place, Wiggins was slow 
in making up his mind, slower in deciding that his first decision 
Was correct, and still slower in deciding to decide the latter. 
This type of individual will never win a place for himself in 
the heart of a waiter—especially the foreign-born, who, though 


not particularly clear and to the point himself, resents inde- 
cision on the part of the person with whom he must deal. 

Waverly Wiggins ordered breakfast in much the same 
manner that he did everything else—very half-heartedly. The 
originators of ideal breakfast combinations unconsciously 
aided Wiggins’ employer infinitely, who, nevertheless, appre- 
ciated nothing less in his life. The fact that Wiggins ordered 
a combination meal meant two things, to wit: That the three 
waiters, whom we have mentioned in the foregoing, would be 
saved a great deal of exasperation and that old man McGuire 
would frown earlier that morning. To prove the former, we 
need but give this instance of a typical breakfast with Waverly: 

Waiter (setting grapefruit on table): “Will there be anything 
else, sir?” 

W. Wiggins (smiling broadly): “What would you suggest, 
old scout?” 

Waiter (remembering that tips are regulated by the current 
disposition of the diner): “Eggs, steaks, chops.”’ 

Wiggins (sugaring grapefruit): “How are your steaks?” 

Waiter (sensing the usual long-winded conversation as ap- 
proaching): “I'll be back for your order in a minute.” 

Wiggins: “Ham and eggs.” 

Waiter (with hands megaphoned over mouth in effort to 
lend force to his announcement): ““H-A-M A-N-D E-G-G-S.”’ 

Wiggins (suspending activity of eating grapefruit): “Maybe 
they will be better turned over.” 

Waiter (with motion of impatience): “Turn ‘em over.” 

Wiggins: ‘Wait a minute—if he hasn't already broken those 
eggs, | think I would rather have lamb chops. How much 
for lamb chops?” 
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Waiter: “Hold up those eggs—he’s changed his mind.” 

Wiggins: “I beg your pardon, sir, but I haven't changed my 
mind. You ordered those eggs before I had decided what I 
wanted. As it is, | think | will have the lamb chops.” 

Waiter: “M-A-K-E I-T L-A-M-B C-H-O-P-s.” 

Voice from kitchen: ‘Them eggs is already smashed.” 

Wiggins: “All right, then, I believe I would rather have the 
eggs anyway.” 

Waiter: “L-E-T T-H-E E-G-G-S C-O-M-E 

Voice from kitchen: “We haven't any chops.” 

Waiter: “H-E D-O-N--T W-A-N-T C-H-O-P-S.” 

Voice from kitchen: “What does he want?” 

Waiter: “E-G-G-s S-T-R-A-I-G-H-T U-P.”’ 

Wiggins: “Oh, it’s all right if they are turned over.” 

Waiter (walking back to kitchen): “Damn!” 

(Six minutes elapses.) 

Waiter returns timidly and places two lamb chops before 
Waverly Wiggins. 

Wiggins eats the chops, smiles, tips the waiter, walks out of 
the restaurant and boards a Fifth Avenue bus for the offices 
of The Rational Food Company. 

. ~ * ~ 

Mrs. Barney Carlton McGuire was bored by the sight of 
Millionaires’ Row. With the absence of the red, white and 
blue bunting that had characterized Fifth Avenue in war-time, 
the glamor seemed tarnished under the rough handling of 
commercial drays, grocery wagons, and auto trucks that lined 
the street on that bright morning. In fact Mrs. McGuire 
couldn't get interested in New York itself since the end of the 
war—Manhattan hadn't been the same. With no Salvation 
Army lassies to provide for, no mothers to sympathize with, 
no soldiers to amuse and be amused by, and no Liberty Bonds 
to sell, Mrs. McGuire indeed felt that the end of the war had 
marked the end of her great service to humanity and her 
interest in life. 

This morning Barney Carlton had seemed more uninteresting 
than ever to his wife. Perhaps it was due to his native lack 
of charm, but probably it was due to her anticipating the 
arrival of a young lieutenant from France. 

Responsive indeed had Mrs. McGuire been to this amiable 
person. She had first known him eighteen months ago. It 
was at the dance for soldiers and sailors given by the Riverside 
Community Servers that she had first cast eyes on this knight 
of the gold bar. 

“You know, Barney,” she had remarked to her husband 
several weeks after her first meeting with the lieutenant and 
the series of entertainments and outings that followed, “he is 
the most agreeable person | ever saw in my life. What a won- 
derful carriage, too. Big, strong. handsome—I do hope he 
comes back safely.” 

Barney Carlton made a polite but inaudible comment on 
such remarks. He was not disposed to favor discussions on 
general subjects with his rather argumentative wife. There 
had been a time, almost fifteen years ago, when the McGuires 
found their joint discussions nothing short of little bits of 
Paradise. That was in the day when both were bending 
every effort to make the Rational Food Company count for 
something, when Mrs. McGuire had done her share. But how 
carefully she now concealed the fact that the brawn of her own 
arms that now were such a cause of worry to beauty specialists, 
had gone into the kneeding of Rational Food products. The 
success of ten years’ of hard work had made Barney McGuire 
a rich man and Hazel McGuire a temperamental wife. Yet 
both were happy in the realization of success: McGuire, be- 
cause industrial dealings upon which his soul, heart and mind 
feasted were assured; Hazel McGuire, because the riches and 
success of her husband gave her the right to command others 
in her quest of happiness. 

With more than usual interest in meeting a second lieutenant, 
McGuire had shaken hands with the person presented by his 
wife as Hazel McGuire's ideal of highest manhood. 


“I almost feel as though I know you,” McGuire declared. 
“my wife has spoken about you so much. She seems to think 
that the war won't last much longer—after you get in France. 
I mean. After looking you over, I’m inclined to believe myself 
that you'd make pretty tough sledding for the enemy. You 
must be about six feet two?’ 

“Just about that, Mr. McGuire. I haven't thought enough 
about my physical prowess to connect it up with the winning 
of the war, however,” he said, smiling. 

“What do you weigh?” 

“Around two hundred, I suppose.” 

“Young man, if I had your build and good looks, I'd be the 
happiest man in the world. I've always imaginéd that Mrs. 
McGuire fancied large men. Come to think about it, why 
shouldn't she? My hundred and thirty pounds don't add 
much weight to what I say. Ha-ha. Well, I've a business 
engagement in a half hour. I hope to see you before you 
leave, but if I do not, be sure and call on me when you get 
back. I'm going to leave my wife for you to entertain this 
evening. Glad I met you.” 

That conversation had taken place in the library of the 
McGuire home one evening in March, 1918. Two weeks later, 
old man McGuire had a vague knowledge that his wife had 
lugubriously imparted the information that her soldier boy 
had gone to France. During April of the same year the 
monthly bill from New York's highest priced jewelry firm 
itemized a platinum lieutenant’s bar and assured McGuire of 
the knowledge. 

Mrs. McGuire was still wearing the lieutenant’s bar when 
she drove down Fifth Avenue to meet her lieutenant upon his 
arrival from overseas. The end of the war in November had 
brought her a giant glimpse of hope that he would return in 
time for Christmas dinner, or at least for New Year's: Day. 
But the Provost Marshal made his own plans without taking 
into consideration the letters of Hazel McGuire, with the result 
that it was not until June of 1919 that the McGuire chauffeur 
was ordered to drive immediately to the Astor. For the lad 
of tads, after two petty engagements, a case of influenza, and 
four months of border duty had telephoned: 

“Hello, Mrs. McGuire, do you know who this is?” 

“W-a-v-e-r-l-y-!" rang the voice across the wire. 

So in July, 1919, Waverly Wiggins went to work for the 
Rational Food Company, as old man McGuire's assistant, at a 
salary that made the chief swear, threaten his wife with every- 
thing except divorce, and deplore the fact that the allied 
generals did not see fit to keep more American soldiers on the 
German border. 

* * * * 

When Old Man McGuire imparted the information to his 
wife that the main thing Waverly Wiggins had done since his 
initial day's work for the firm was draw forty-eight weeks 
salary, the chief spoke what he believed to be true. He had 
tried to be kind and fatherly to Waverly, favoring him with 
every opportunity within his reach, and, influenced slightly 
by his wife's belief that the same spirit in Waverly Wiggins 
that went a long way toward winning the war would evidence 
itself in increased business and success for the Rational, he 
opened wide the doors for ideas from young Wiggins. But the 
only thing that ever came out of Mr. Wiggins’ private office 
was Mr. Wiggins himself. Upon two occasions, the Old Man 
called Waverly into private session for a heart-to-heart talk. 

‘Wiggins,’ began the chief at one of the conferences, “you ve 
been here four months. How do you like your work?” 

“Under the circumstances, sir, I believe I like the work quite 
well. The nature of it is so radically different from anything 
else | have ever undertaken, however, that it is difficult to say 
exactly how I like it. Of course, you know that I am always 
ready to do anything you say to help the firm.” 

“Yes, but what would you say if I told you that I am count- 
ing on you to originate and command instead of taking orders 
from me or anyone else. ! want to get the benefit of your 
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initiative. I've already got results from my own. 
what I’m driving at?” 

“In.a way, sir. You want me to get up some efficiency ideas 
for the firm. If that’s—" 

“Not at all, Wiggins. The firm is running along on an 
efficient basis at present. I merely want to feel that I can 
count on you to make your own decisions without consulting 
me. Take, for instance, the proposition of co-operative bread 
delivery. After I asked the Reuhlinger people to take that 
up with you, stating that I would abide by your decision, | 
found the entire prospectus on my desk this morning. | wanted 
you to go into this proposition, study it out and make the 
answer to the Reuhlingers. You've passed the buck back to 
me without making a notation as to what you want to do 
about it. Why, may I ask? What is your decision on this 
proposition?” 

“It has its good points and its bad ones, sir. I should not 
like to take it upon myself to decide the merits of such a big 
undertaking. I studied it over a short while yesterday morning 
and liked some features of it and disliked others. Unfor- 
tunately, | was occupied yesterday afternoon and couldn't 
get to it.” 

“I don’t know of any part of your work that is more im- 
portant than this special Reuhlinger proposition I turned over 
to you. What was the other work that you couldn't put 
aside in order to get our answer on this today?” 

“T had an appointment with Mrs. McGuire, sir.” 

“An appointment?” 

“Well, a sort of appointment, sir. Your wife wanted me 
to accompany her to the Tea Dansant at the Astor. She said 
it was imperative that she attend, and, of course, I couldn't 
disappoint her.” 

McGuire was silent for a moment. He reached for the 
telephone, but, evidently changing his mind, allowed the 
instrument to remain at its position on the desk. He cast a 
shrewd, penetrating gaze on Waverly Wiggins. Waverly's 
face bore no expression whatever; he was as bland as a crafty 
Oriental. 

Wiggins broke the silence with: 

“Tm quite well satisfied, sir. The majority of the force 
has been extremely patient with me. Of course, | am a little 
bit doubtful as to whether I am cut out for a bread and cake 
man. Miss Lloyd seems to think I am, however. I am study- 
ing our own formulas with her, and she seems to think I’m mak- 
ing splendid progress. Of course, J couldn't say exactly 
how soon | will be able to purchase supplies and direct the 
mixing without her.” 

“So, Miss Lloyd is helping you?’ mused the boss. 

“Yes, sir, I'm studying with her—I suppose I ought to say 
with her help. She's very kind and considerate, sir.” 

“T guess you got that ‘sir’ stuff in the army, Wiggins, and 
can't forget it, eh?” 

“Yes,” Waverly answered, checking the “‘sir’’ that involun- 
tarily came to his lips. 

“Well, if Miss Lloyd is working with you on the purchasing 
and formula end of the business, I'm very well satisfied. | 
don't know of anyone in the industry I would sooner trust than 
Miss Lloyd, with any baking secret I might own. She is 
certainly dependable.” 

“| think she is.” 

Waverly Wiggins walked out of the private office, neglecting 
to say that he was madly in love with the “dependable” Miss 
Lloyd. He also neglected to say that she had promised to be 
his wife. 

It was then that the Old Man reached for his telephone. 

His part of the conversation which mostly concerns Waverly 
Wiggins might be summed up with: 

“IT know, my dear’ (McGuire never called his wife “my 
dear” except when he was a trifle angry), “but business is busi- 
ness, and high-priced assistants don't patronize the tea dansants 
with the wives of their bosses. .. . He doesn't know... 


Do you see 


I've got all the patience in the world—the trouble with him 
is indecision—he's so damned afraid of hurting somebody's 
feelings that he never does anything. .. . You'd better leave 
him alone, or he won't be fit for anything except a social secre- 
tary. If you want to do him a favor, feed him some of that iron 
tonic of yours. . . . He’s got about as much backbone as a 
hot cinnamon roll.” 
* ok OK * 

Wiggins was frightfully surprised at himself when he pro- 
posed to Marjorie Lloyd. He was more surprised when she 
accepted in her characteristic quick manner. Still flustered 
from the first embrace, he had said: “You don't know how 
much I worried about asking you. I just couldn't make up 
my mind what to say or whether I had any reason to believe 
you'd want to marry me.” 

With surprising smoothness the romance had progressed. 
Timid at first, but later boldly outspoken in his love, Waverly 
had professed devotion to Marjorie with all the pent-up fire 
of youth—the same fire that was lacking in everything else 
with which he was connected. And Marjorie was instinctively 
enough of a judge of human nature to know it. 

One night about six months after Wiggins had become 
connected with the Rational, they were enjoying a stroll 
through Central Park. It was a week before Christmas, and 
the late autumn sent just enough crispness into the air to 
enliven youthful spirit, imagination, and ambition. 

“Marjorie,” Waverly said, as they stopped to watch the 
play of moonlight across a tiny waterfall, ‘there isn't anything 
I wouldn't do for you. Somehow, I feel as though I could 
squeeze you until you had to gasp for breath.” 

Her answer was to draw closer to the boyish man whose 
arm encircled her waist. For a full minute both gazed with 
imaginative fervor at the scenic display. 

“Why so pensive, sweetheart?”’ he asked. 

“You say you love me, Waverly?” she asked, her voice a 
little bit tremulous. 

He kissed her again and said, ‘‘I'd fight man, beast, or devil 
for you—anything in the world.” 

“Let's go home, Waverly, I want to talk to you about 
something.” 

That evening had ended in what almost turned out to be 
their first quarrel. Marjorie had spoken what was in her 
heart, and Waverly Wiggins had pronounced it “childish.” 

“Don't bother about that, sweetheart,” he assured her. 
“When a fellow thinks twice before he acts, he usually does the 
right thing, thereby saving time in the long run. You are 
mistaken about Mr. McGuire also, because this very day he 
called me into his office to tell me that as long as you and I 
were studying formulas and mixing together, he was satisfied— 
thoroughly satisfied. How could I have been a successful army 
officer if I lacked decisiveness? Don’t you see, dear, how 
foolish your intuitions are?” 

“| knew it, Waverly,’ she sighed. “I knew you wouldn't 
believe it. But you are that way. Some day you'll find out, 
too. Just remember, though, that I’m going to love you, 
even if you lose your mind in addition to your nerve.” 

The usual assortment of goodnight hugs and kisses chased 
Marjorie’s dire forebodings out of Waverly’s head. Besides, 
he allowed himself to argue, Mrs. McGuire wouldn't have 
called him her hero if he had been as sadly lacking as Marjorie 
said. Incidentally, he had a date with Mrs. McGuire the next 
afternoon. 

* * a * 

Promptly at eleven o'clock the next morning Waverly Wig- 
gins answered the telephone. There was no hesitancy in his 
voice, for he was expecting the call; in fact, he almost knew 
what was going to be said. After listening a moment, he 
replied, “The pleasure is all mine. Mr. Fieldzig was in the 
office yesterday afternoon, and he informed me that he will 
personally present you to Miss D’Aubrey. Moreover, his 
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Philanthropist and Financier 


NINN the memorable campaign of 1896 a young leader 

) from Illinois appeared, Mr. Charles G. Dawes, who 

was largely responsible for securing William McKin- 

ley's nomination for the presidency. Mr. Dawes had 

* already established a reputation as a student of 

economics, and was a practical financier. It was quite natural 

that he should have been selected as Comptroller of the 

Currency when he had made a record in efficient public 

service. Since that time ‘his advancement has been rapid, 

because sound judgment and common sense are essential in 
leadership. 

Mr. Dawes was a candidate for the United States Senate in 
1901. In 1902 he established the Central Trust Company in 
Chicago and became its first president. The record and growth 
of this institution tells a story of organization genius. The 
literature in periodicals and books on financial and economic 
questions since that time finds Charles G. Dawes an authority 
on finance and one of the country’s foremost bankers. 

It is not alone as a financier that Mr. Dawes has won the 
hearts and following that has made him a power in public life 
of the Middlewest. His big-hearted philanthropies are of a 
real, practical and concrete sort. He established the Rufus F. 
Dawes Hotel for men out of work and needing help as a me- 
morial to his son, Rufus F. Dawes, whose untimely death cut 
short a brilliant career. Hundreds of thousands of guests— 
as they are called—have been cared for in these institutions in 
Chicago and Boston. These men will always remember the 
message of hope. The Mary Dawes Hotel for Women, con- 
ducted on the same broad plans, is one of the most notable and 
successful enterprises of the kind ever established. 

Charles Gates Dawes was born at Marietta, Ohio, in 1865. 
The son of General Rufus R. Dawes, he had a father whose life 
personified the highest ideal of manhood and patriotism. His 
record in the Civil War for bravery, including mention as one 
of the ablest officers on the field at Gettysburg, brought him 
the promotion of brigadier-general. It was William Dawes, his 
earliest American ancestor, who came to America in 1635 on 
the good ship Planter and founded Boston and Salem. A 
later descendant, William Dawes, named “The Patriot,” was 
with Paul Revere on his famous midnight ride. 

Mr. Charles Dawes attended the common schools, later grad- 
uating from Marietta College. He worked during his vacations 
at civil engineering. Receiving a degree from the Cincinnati 
Law School, he began life as a lawyer, locating in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Later he moved to Evanston, Illinois, where he still 
resides. It was soon after coming from Lincoln that he led the 
Illinois forces into the McKinley camp. The Illinois delegation 
were the first state delegation instructed, and the adoption of 
the Sound Money plank at St. Louis was an achievement that 
brought to the fore the executive genius of Mr. Dawes. 

When a state of war was declared by the United States, Mr. 
Dawes was one of the first volunteers to enlist. He dropped 
his extensive business and responded to the call, as his father 
had before him. 

He was commissioned as major with the 17th Engineers in 
June, 1917, and colonel in the following January. On October 
15th, after a most notable service overseas with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, he was commissioned brigadier-general., 


BRIGADIER—GENERAL CHARLES G. Dawes 
a 


reaching the rank of his distinguished father. He was the 
strong right arm of General John J. Pershing during the war. 
and dealt directly with all the nations of Europe, as a repre- 
sentative of the United States, in gathering together the sup- 
plies in Europe before the shipments arrived from the United 
States. He was responsible for enabling the American forces 
to get into quick action at a most critical time in the war. 

General Dawes was in the Meuse-Argonne offensive from 
October 5th to the 12th and received the following medals: 
Distinguished Service Medal (United States); Commander 
Legion of Honor (France); Companion of the Bath (England): 
Commander Order of Leopold (Belgium); Croix de Guerre, one 
palm (France); four Gold War Service Chevrons. 

When General Dawes left the United States in July, 1917. 
he said-it was for the duration of the war. He returned in 
August, 1919, long after the armistice was signed. In his ser- 
vice overseas he concentrated the same sound and efficient 
business ability as in his own business in Chicago. Every 
American soldier and officer with the A. E. F., in fact, every 
American who was overseas was directly or indirectly benefited 
through the services of General Charles G. Dawes. An Ameri- 
can to the core, and a patriot in the broadest and highest sense. 
he has carried on the record of his family for distinguished 
service as a volunteer soldier. His career will remain an in- 
spiring example to young Americans for generations to come. 
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A Cartoonist and a “Monk’ 


By V. RECTOR GRIFFITH 


Salt know that if we laugh the world will laugh with us, 

é and if we weep the world will run from us. The 
man or woman who has learned to laugh in spite 
7 of everything, who can smile although the heart 
aches, who can cheer the down-hearted although 
discouragement is a burden heavy to carry about, is the man 
or woman who has a long list of friends and is welcome no 
matter where he or she may go. A sense of humor is a 
wonderful gift, and if you are not endowed with such 
an attribute, you should cultivate fun, since it will get 
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human being and an artist, whom I discovered to be adaptable 
to my need.” 

And that “fool thing” is popular with readers of the Louis- 
ville Times, although the “missing link between a human being 
and an artist’ came into existence years before Paul A. Plaschke 
became a member of the art staff of the Times, since he has 
been the chief cartoonist of that paper only five years, while 
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you by and help you over rough places. 

And the creator of cartoons and funny strips that 
make the comic section of the daily and Sunday news- 
paper possible, is a maker of fun. Fun is synonymous 
of laughter, and laughter, humor, and humor will instill 
in one the spirit of youth, will keep one young: while a 
sour and grouchy person will grow old and touchy and 
is a disagreeable companion from whom we long to flee. 

Cartoons have become the delight of every normal- 
minded boy, be he three years old or eighty-three years 
young. For after the day's work is done down town and 
you are going home on the street car, observe the staid 
business man, watch him turn his attention to the funny 
sheet of the evening paper. Watch the smile that 
creeps into his face and lights it up in a strange sort 
of a way, as it plays about his lips and brings a twinkle 
to his tired eyes, makes him look like a boy who is 
compelled to restrain himself for fear he will “explode 
then and there,” before all the people in the street car 
as he reads Goldberg's foolishness—often impossible 
stuff—or takes in “S'matter Pop’ and the kids, or 
follows Mutt and Jeff in their moves over the checker- 
board of cartoondom. 

“Il am mad,” remarked a “‘boy,” who has a boy of 
his own. 

“What's the matter?” I inquired, thinking something 
serious had happened. 

“Mutt and Jeff isn't in the paper tonight.” 
out of humor. 

The remark of this man, who refuses to grow up, and 
enjoys the comic sheet of the daily paper like all 
boys should, is the unspoken thought of many 
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a man when he discovers that his favorite 
cartoonist has disappointed him. 

And what Mutt and Jeff, “S'matter Pop” and 
the kids, and Goldberg's stuff is to any number of 
boys, big and little, all over the country, “Monk” 
is to the people of Louisville, Kentucky, to the 
readers of the Lousiville Times. 

When Paul A. Plaschke conceived that “fool thing” he calls 
“Monk,” which, he says, is neither a man nor a monkey, he 
hit upon something that, as he himself puts it, became his 
meal ticket, which was the confession he made when | called 
at his studio in the Times Building and requested him to tell 
me all about that “fool thing,” how he came to create 
something that was neither a man nor a monkey, yet plays 
the pranks of both. 

“Monk,”” he said, “is a sort of a missing link between a 





‘‘Monk" became his “meal ticket’’ when he seemed to be here 
and there and everywhere on the pages of the Louisville Post. 
That was sixteen years ago. And since then “Monk” has been 
a paying investment, so to speak. 

But when Paul A. Plaschke started out to make his career 
in the world he never dreamed of turning up in ‘‘Marse Henry's 
town” to create that “fool thing’’ that became his meal ticket, 
and work for Colonel Henry Watterson besides. It was 
“Marse Henry” I called to see, and waited, sitting at his desk 
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where, perhaps, many of his famous editorials have been 
written. But after waiting some time, a gray-haired man 
entered the room, and when I asked to see Colonel Watterson, 
he politely told me that the colonel was in Florida. 

It was then I found my way to the studio of “Monk's” boss, 
whom I found to be a man so modest that he declared: 

“|-it is a-awfully embarrassing to be interviewed." This 
from a newspaper man! But, finally, he made up his mind it 
wasn't so bad after all to be interviewed when he got started 
talking about his work in paint and oil, the big pictures that 
were scattered about his studio, on the walls and tables and 
chairs and the floor, pictures that he exhibits at the Chicago 
Art Institute and elsewhere. Yet when Paul A. Plaschke was 
still a school boy he believed he was destined to become a great 
engineer, and consequently, he studied at Steven's Institute, 
Hoboken, with that purpose, having made up his mind to 
master the science of engineering, only to abandon it and 
take up the study of art at Cooper's Art Institute and become 
a member of the Art Student's League, New York, which was 
leading him to the goal of a newspaper cartoonist. 

After leaving art school he landed a job with the New York 
World, where he devoted his time to designing and advertising 
features for that big daily newspaper. But he wasn't satisfied 
to remain a designer and decided to take Horace Greeley’s 
advice and go West. So he gave up his job with the World 
and set out for the West. 

When he reached Louisville, he decided that was the place 
for him to stop awhile. That was twenty-two years ago, and 
he has been stopping there ever since, where he landed a job 
as a cartoonist and took unto himself a wife. At first he drew 
cartoons for The Louisville News, until the editor took it into 


his head to fire him, only to regret his rash act ever afterward, 
since Plaschke failed to take him into his confidence, to let him 
know that the cartoonist had an ambition as big as “Monk,” 
which has made the Louisville folk roar with laughter for six- 
teen years. From the News Plaschke went to the Louisville 
Post, where, after six months association with that paper, he 
created that “fool thing.” “And ‘Monk’ has been my meal 
ticket ever since,” added Plaschke. 

For Paul A. Plaschke is, in fact, so modest and of such a 
serious turn of mind, that you would never imagine he has all 
sorts of queer antics tucked away under his cap, which he works 
out and makes “Monk” bear the responsibility. 

After remaining with the Louisville Post twelve years, 
Plaschke went to work for ““Marse Henry” Watterson, who is 
editor-in-chief of the Louisville Times. 

Through clever cartooning, Paul Plaschke has won a host of 
friends in Louisville and elsewhere, many of whom insist on 
presenting him with all kinds of monkeys, from a make-believe 
“Monk” to a sure-to-goodness little devil of a monkey. One 
admirer of Mr. Plaschke’s cartoons, a public school teacher of 
Louisville, has artistically arranged and filled a book with 
pictures of ‘‘Monk,” which has caused many a hearty laugh. 

Although he confessed that ““Monk”’ is his meal ticket, Paul 
A. Plaschke is a sure-to-goodness artist, for he takes a keen 
delight in his work in oil and pigments, which gives him a 
broader scope with the brush and an opportunity to paint 
creative works of art that will live when “Monk” is dead and 
buried beyond recall. He has exhibited his paintings at the 
Academy of Art, New York, and the Academy of Fine Art, 
Philadelphia, as well as the Chicago Art Institute and: the 
Museum of Fine Art, St. Louis. 
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hundred books, four thousand octavos, and incidentally a bill 
for several- hundred dollars. 

It is pleasant to see the high regard in which the various con- 
cert companies and quartets which are traveling over the coun- 
try hold “Father,” as they call the creator of much of the music 
for quartet or chorus which they have been handed by the 
program builder. Seldom does a week pass without a letter 
from some of the “Boys” or “Girls,” telling of some new success 
with a selection from a “Parks” book. And, although the work- 
ing day may include nearly twenty-four hours, not one of these 
is unanswered, nor is his patience too small to cope with the 
letters, from entire strangers, who with charming consideration 
and no stamps for return, send manuscripts on every conceiv- 
able subject and in all known and some as yet undefined strains. 
Witness the following gem which was received during the late 
war with the succinct statement, “My price is one hundred 
dollars.” 

Uncle Sam he’s the man, 
He’ll do the war on the run 
And make them feel like 
A son of a gun. 

The text was ably seconded by the musical setting. 

It is also a pleasure to record that his home town neighbors 
and friends have the highest regard for Mr. Parks’ absolute 
integrity and high moral character, and on his birthday, under 
the auspices of the Amateur Musical Club, a local organization 
more than twenty-five years old, practically everybody in the 
city unites in giving him a complimentary program of his own 
music—all being welcome to a place either on the platform or in 
the audience, the last one in the York Opera House overflowing 
to the street, where people stood until a late hour getting what 
they could of the concert. One chorus of seventy voices came 
from a neighboring town to participate in the program. These 
annual Parks’ programs certainly refute the adage that a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country, and also prove 


that musicians may work well together to show appreciation and 
fraternity for one of their own number. As a matter of fact, 
there is no more blessed sense of comradeship to be found 
anywhere than among the musical clan. A county community 
chorus numbering more than six hundred voices is under the 
supervision of Mr. Parks, and each of the six hundred will bear 
witness to his ability as a conductor. 

His clear tenor voice is also often heard to advantage in the 
various musical activities of the city. Often we see a young 
girl or boy who is absent from their native village for a year{or 
so to study music, and upon return are unable to sing or play 
for any local event without remuneration. I have never known 
Mr. Parks to refuse to help in any possible way, and were I to 
give the keynote of his everyday living, so far as his lifetime 
work and education are concerned, these being at the disposal 


of any and all who come to him for help, | should sing Bliss 
Carmen's lines: 


And if I share my crust, 

As common manhood must, 

With one whose need is greater than mine own, 
Shall I not also give his soul, 

That it may live, 

Of the abundant pleasure I have known? 
And so if I have wrought, 

Amassed or conceived 

Aught of Beauty or Intelligence or Power, 
It is not mine to hoard, 

It stands there to afford 

Its radiant sweetness 

Simply as a flower. 


In the summer Mr. Parks retires to his summer home, 
‘Skeeterhurst,” where he may write undisturbed, and there 
is born much of his work. Incidentally there is a lake, well 
stocked with fish, and his powers in the piscatorial line are 
not inconsiderable. Fishing and being a good Rotarian may be 
termed his principal hobbies. 
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A dollar a week for meals, and yet 


The Best Fed Family in America 


Dr. Thomas J. Allen tells how it is done 


HE cost of living is not high. 

At least the cost of high living is not—if by 
“high living’ you understand the same kind of 
living that Dr. Thomas J. Allen, noted physician 
and monodietist, calls good living. 

Dr. Allen's family consists of a wife and two children, three 
and two years old. He says that during the past year the food 
for himself, his wife and the children has never cost more than 
five dollars a week. He himself made a public demonstration 
last spring and again during October and November, to show 
that he was able to live well on twenty cents a day for food 
while doing better work, both physical and mental (by his own 
assertion), than he was able to do twenty-five years ago when 
he was eating the fifty-seven varieties. 

Dr. Allen says that he had no intention of making such a 
demonstration, but he was almost compelled to do it, to avoid 
being obliged to admit that he was making misleading state- 
ments in his public lectures and in his “Daily Health Hints” 
in a syndicate of newspapers, a feature that he originated 
in 1907. He walked from Chicago to Kansas City, making 
from twenty to thirty-eight miles a day, lecturing in the principal 
cities and inviting investigation. 

In 1907, Dr. Allen attracted international attention to a 
series of demonstrations he made while connected with a 
Chicago medical college, by which he proved that when one 
becomes accustomed to the change, he can live much better 
on one or two articles of food that contain all the elements of 
nutrition than on “the fifty-seven varieties.” His experi- 
mental squad lived for periods of from thirty to ninety days on 
all the common foods and on different combinations of them, 
determining the relative values of the various foods and the 
effects of combining them in different ways. He himself, to 
prove a point at issue with his associates, lived for sixty days 
on peanuts, which he ate uncooked, doing his usual professional 
work. Later three students of the University of California 
lived for ninety days on peanuts only, under the direction of 





the professor of nutrition in that institution, doing their usual ~ 


work satisfactorily. 

It was not Dr. Allen's intention to emphasize the value of the 
peanut as a food—for he says that there are several single 
foods that are better, and, especially, several combinations of 
two or three compatible foods, that give approximately the 
same benefits for health and working capacity—but, as the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript said, on the occasion of Dr. Allen's 
visit there the past fall, he “made the peanut diet as popular as 
Jazz music is now.” 

Dr. Allen believes that if he could make the monodiet as 
popular as any kind of music, he would do more for the benefit 
of humanity at large than any man who has ever lived. 

Nothing but a reasonable hope of doing that has sustained 
him in enduring terrible deprivation, misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation during the past twelve years, he says. He 
has been thought crazy, even by some of his best friends. He 
has lost professional prestige, and, like Dr. Harvey, discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, “‘nearly all his practice.” 

Now, he thinks he can see the turn in the long lane. The 
May, 1919, issue of one of the best known medical journals 
published an article of his, making a strong argument, based 





Dr. THomaAs J. ALLEN 
America’s foremost authority on diet 


upon a good showing of laboratory and clinical work, to show 
that the fundamental physical factor in the causation of cancer 
is variation in feeding, which so disorganizes the nutrition as 
to establish a condition of the constitution favorable to its 
development, when the local factor, chronic irritation, is pro- 
vided. Several years ago, he says, he presented this view be- 
fore a national medical society of which he was formerly a 
member, and, altho it was not officially adopted, the discussion 
only confirmed him in the belief that he was right. 

Early in the course of his investigation, Dr. Allen says it 
occurred to him that the rule should work the other way—a 
uniform compatible diet, furnishing every necessary element 
of nutrition should reduce the evidences of premature senility. 
So he tried it on himself, with results so satisfactory that when 
his children were ready to begin to learn to eat like grown folks, 
he took good care that they shouldn't learn the old way— 
or, rather, the modern way, for he maintains that excessive 
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variety in the mixing of foods is a civilized custom. So his 

children have never yet eaten anything but good bread and 

milk; the bread is made from wheat ground in the home, the 
milk the best that 
can be procured— 
goat's milk when 
possible. 

Now as a result 
of their good feed- 
ing, his children 
are models, both 
physically and 
mentally, as shown 
by the Federal 
government re- 
port. They have 
never been sick, 
except once from 
poisoning due to 
eating a fungus 
that they picked 
off some firewood, 

* and they were al- 
most the only chil- 
dren in their city 
that escaped the 
flu’ - during the 
epidemic. The pic- 
ture of the elder 
child was shown in 

Clinical Medicine, 

in February, 1918, 

as a model of good 

feeding. 

In an article 
published a year 
ago in the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch and 
other Sunday 
papers, Dr. Allen 
explained “How I 
Grew Ten Years 
Younger.” This 
article occupied 
the entire first 
page of his home 

daily paper—evidence that it was not largely fiction. He says 
that he has proof that his head has increased a full inch in cir- 
cumference during the past ten years, a result, he believes, of 
the greatly increased mental activity due to the improved 
nutrition resulting from his improved system of eating. 

“You can live better on fifteen cents a day than the average 
person lives on two dollars a day,’ Dr. Allen told an audience 
at Joplin, Missouri, in February, 1918, “if you know how to 
select your food as well as the average farmer knows how to 
feed his stock.” 

“The audience rather called his bluff,” a local paper said, 
“and to show that he meant just what he said, he announced 
at the conclusion of his lecture that he would stay and prove it.” 

Dr. Allen asked for a committee who would watch what he 
was doing and render a report at the end of three months. 
He remained four months. He walked from ten to twenty- 
five miles every day, writing his usual output of articles for 
newspapers and medical journals and spending several hours 
daily in research work, with the aid of a local laboratory, the 
result of which was reported in the September issue of one of 
the medical journals (The Medical Summary). 

During those four months, his food consisted of raisins, whole 
wheat bread, which he bought from a bakery at half price, 
stale, because, he says, stale bread is better than fresh, and 
cleaned, ground wheat. Drs. Williams and Thornton of Joplin, 





JoHN GILPIN ALLEN 
At two years and ten months of age 





frequently observed his condition, and expressed surprise that 
he showed no diminution in weight or working capacity. 

In July, Dr. Allen went to Chicago, continuing to live on his 
simple diet. A Chicago paper reported that he was living 
on bread, oats and buttermilk made from skimmed milk, with 
a tablet, at a cost of twenty cents a day (the cost of raisins 
having risen, while they were hard to get). A Kansas City 
paper ridiculed the idea, declaring that it was impossible. 
Dr. Allen asked for a correction of the misrepresentation, and 
on this being refused, started on a walk to Kansas City, getting 
his supplies on the way, at a cost never exceeding twenty cents 
a day, asking the newspapers to report any observed variation. 

At Ottawa, Illinois, Dr. Allen delivered a public lecture on 
the League of Nations, speaking over two hours. At La Salle, 
he spoke over two hours on Child Welfare, in the High School 
Auditorium, showing that he was able to maintain his working 
capacity on his simple diet. He walked from twenty to 
thirty-eight miles a day on this trip, and offered, on his 
arrival in Kansas City to submit to a strict supervision while 
he demonstrated again. 

Since his return home, Dr. Allen has continued to live on 
rolled oats, buttermilk made from skimmed milk and a little 
whole wheat bread. His wife lives on rolled oats, pecans and 
peaches, and the two children on whole wheat bread renet. 
and buttermilk made from whole milk. All are in perfect 
condition and their 
food does not cost 
as much as twenty 
cents a day, each. 

Dr. Allen chal- 
lenges any author- 
ity on diet to con- 
test his position, 
theoretically and 
practically. He 
maintains that he 
is “the best fed 
man in America 
today,” and that 
it is improbable 
that any children 
in the country are 
as well fed as his. 
Neither would any 
observer suspect 
any of the family 
failed to enjoy 
their meals as well 
as the average. J 

Since obtaining 
from Dr. Allen the 
facts contained in 
this article, Dr. 
Copeland, Com- 
missioner of Health 
for New York, has 
been quoted as 
saying that “one 
child of every five 
in New York is so 
seriously under- 
nourished as to 
demand immediate attention, while at least two-fifths of the 
remainder are on the borderline between good health and 
undernourishment, a condition appalling, he says, to contem- 
plate, and by no means peculiar to the poor. 

“My stand against the professional world,” said Dr. Allen. 
when his attention was called to this recently published state- 
ment of Dr. Copeland, “including hundreds of such able men 
as Dr. Copeland, has lately become much easier, despite the 
persistent view that the diet must be 
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T does not seem long ago that a manuscript was 
received at the NATIONAL MaGazZINE office from a 
young author whose letters bore the postmark of 
Muscatine, lowa. He evidently was a temperamen- 
tal young man, for he sent the sketches for a depart- 
ment known as “Smiles and Tears."’ Every contribu- 
tion had a smile—and there were very few tears. On 
the left-hand corner of the manuscript was the name 
of Ellis Parker Butler. Since then world fame has 
come through his tale of “Pigs is Pigs,” and many editors are 
looking for letters postmarked “Flushing, Long Island,’ where 
he now. lives the life of a literary magnate. 

Ellis: Parker Butler has done much more than write one book 
or kooks. In his busy young life he has proven that an Ameri- 
can can live by the flow of his pen—a pen that has nothing to 
do with pigs. 

Mr. Butler was born in 1869—the day is now noted in Who's 
Who—at Muscatine (on the Mississippi), lowa. He left the 
high school in his second year to go to work. He was first a 
business man—a bill clerk in the Muscatine spice mills. Being 
a good bill clerk he secured a better salary at the oat meal 
mills. Then he made things rattle in his advancement as a 
clerk in a wholesale and retail crockery house. For eight 
years he was with the firm of wholesale grocers as bill clerk 
and city salesman. These facts are a record that proves what 
can be done by a young man with determination to write— 
even if he began life as a bill clerk. 

Ellis Parker Butler kept on writing all the time—Sundays 
and odd moments. He first devoted his efforts to serious poetry, 
diverting to humorous verse, prose and fiction, when the work 
days came. 

During the Spanish War he arrived in New York City to try 
his hand at humorous fiction. He soon found that New York 
was not quite ready for him, except with a position with 
Tailors Review as assistant editor. He was later with the 
Wall Paper News, after which he launched with his friend, 
Cawthra, the Decorative Furnisher Magazine, which still remains 
a flourishing publication. 

The log-book of his life indicates that Ellis Parker Butler has 
written something nearly every day since leaving Iowa. There 
were never such long hours at the-office that he did not find 
some time for writing. His first book, ‘Pigs is Pigs,’ brought 
him a lump sum of money. He sold his interest in the Deco- 
rative Furnisher and went to Europe with his wife and daughter, 
Elsie, and has continued a “free lance’’ ever since, doing all 
sorts of humorous writings, books and plays. 

The neighbors insist that Ellis Parker Butler has made 
Flushing, Long Island, famous as the home of famous authors. 
Active in all the civic work of his country, Mr. Butler has 
proven a man of deeds as well as words. He is vice-president 
of a national bank; gives some time to his lecture on ‘Laughs 
is Laughs,”’ a rambling, humorous talk, which has the charm 
of never growing tiresome and never being the same. 

The list of books Mr. Butler has written, beginning with 
“Pigs is Pigs’ and concluding with ‘“Swatty,”’ is a small library 
in itself. He cannot remember all the books he has written 
himself, but I have counted more than twenty of them. Better 
than all that, the people remember them. _He is now at work 





ELtis PARKER BUTLER 


- Who achieved world-wide fame as a humorist by his fantastic tale, 
“Pigs is Pigs’’ 


on a Mississippi novel, and will follow that with an Arkansas 
romance. And his myriad of admirers are still expecting 
greater things of this genial, wholesome soul that radiates the 
rolicking spirit of his writing in real life, and has made the 
name of Parker Butler famous in his day and generation. 


- * * * * 


HEN the thousands of people over this country hear that 

popular address, “Blessed Be Humor,” they realize 

that the talk, delivered six hundred times in the country, is 
a result of a real life experience. 

Born in Ohio, the state of Presidents, J. L. Harbour is, essen- 
tially, a self-educated lad, for he had only four months a year 
in a country school till he reached the age of eighteen. He 
took up telegraphy, but the spirit of adventure came upon 
him, which found him a school teacher in a log cabin school in 
Leadville, Colorado, during the thrilling days of the silver boom. 
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It was here that Mr. Harbour began contributing to the 
newspapers. At the age of eighteen he sent a story to The 
Youth's Companion, and in due course received a two-dollar 


J. L. HarBour 


Has brightened the lives of thousands of people with his lecture, 
“Blessed be Humor”’ 


bill, with a most encouraging letter from the late Hezekiah 
Butterworth, who was then the editor of that popular periodical 
which the boys love. 

Mr. Harbour kept right on sending his manuscripts to The 
Youth's Companion, and later they commissioned him to write 
five stories of Western school life, for which one hundred dollars 
was promised. These stories were promptly written and dis- 
patched, and later he received a telegram from Perry, Mason 
& Company: 

“Will you visit Boston at our expense?” 

He did so and has remained in Boston ever since, but at his 
own expense. 

For seventeen years he was connected with the editorial staff 
of The Youth's Companion and has written over one hundred 
stories for that publication. In his editorial work Mr. Har- 
bour could not repress the bubbles of humor that appeared 
in his work. Here he collected material for an evening of clean 
and wholesome fun, for J. L. Harbour is a real humorist—he 
can laugh at himself. 

During the course of his lecture Mr. Harbour relates many 
anecdotal incidents regarding himself, one of which concerns 
the president of a woman's club who wrote Mr. Harbour an 
appealing letter: “Our club is so small, and our dues are so 
small, that we cannot afford the best talent. What will you 
come for?” 

He responded. 

He has had a busy life, having been Treasurer of the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church for a score of years. His career has alto- 
gether been an inspiration, for he has been of great service to 
mankind. He humorously refers to his visit to his church to 
make a financial statement and an appeal for an offering. 
This he does when a stranger occupies the pulpit. It is one 
of Mr. Harbour’s charming customs to always wear a flower— 
usually a carnation—in his buttonhole. This was the case on 
one Sunday, when he sported patent-leather shoes. The visit- 
ing clergyman, who had not seen Mr. Harbour, was conducting 


the opening exercises when the church treasurer, Mr. Harbour, 
entered the pulpit quietly behind him, and sat down, brilliant 
with a red carnation and shining shoes. The clergyman re- 
ferred to Satan in the Bible passage: “The devil, my hearers, 
does not appear among men wearing horns and hoofs and a 
forked tail. Ah, no; he is far too shrewd for that. Nowadays 
the devil appears wearing patent-leather shoes, and has a car- 
nation in his buttonhole.*” Instantly the entire auditorium 
became one big smile. 

J. L. Harbour radiates good humor wherever he goes.. His 
one luxury is a flower—carnation—for his buttonhole, for he 
feels he is not in full bloom until he adorns himself with a 
flower. He insists he is going to have flowers while he lives as 


well as when he dies. 
“Blessed Be Humor” has won the hearts of many people. 


* * - s 


HE magic wand was waved when the pen of the late 

Eleanor H. Porter completed the last proof sheet of 
“Pollyanna.” The star of “‘Gladness’’ was in the ascendant. 
The book was written at a time when everyone longed for 
happiness. It struck a chord that was long silent in many 
lives, and set in motion thoughts that prelude deeds. When 
the book appeared, the world seemed brighter and more 
cheerful, and many dark corners of humdrum existence were 
illuminated. 

It was during the time that she was writing “Pollyanna” 
that Eleanor Porter attended one of the “round tables” at the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE “‘Attic.’’ Her gracious presence reflected 
the spirit of the heroine she so graphically portrayed. Her 


greetings to the young girls in the party, prototypes of her own 
“Pollyanna,” was a 


scene never to be 
forgotten. Eleanor 
Porter was the per- 
sonification of cer- 
tain traits of her 
heroes and heroines. 

Being educated in 
music, Eleanor Por- 
ter seemed to catch 
not only the har- 
monies written on 
the music score, but 
the sweetest melo- 
dies of life and its 
charms. Without 
assuming an author's 
pose, she’ remained 
her own very self, 
and carried on the 
traditions of Louisa 
Alcott and “Little 
Women.” 

What a memory in 
that last telephone 
conversation. The 
voice now stilled 
told of her last book, 
“Mary Marie.” She 
was then finishing, as it were, a new arrival for the family 
library. The plans for the meeting of the Boston Authors’ 
Club included a talk on “What the Average Editor Wants,” 
and she was sympathetic in the embarassment of facing the gaze 
of contributors whose manuscripts had been returned, and 
who were intent on finding out why that particular editor 
never seemed to know a genius in prose and verse. She was 
to pour the tea that afternoon, and her gracious presence was 
an assurance. 

Born in Littleton, New Hampshire, the early life of the late 
Eleanor Hodgman Porter is reflected in some of her books. 


ELEANOR H. PorTeER 
Author of ‘‘Mary Marie,’’ the “Pollyanna’’ 
stories, “‘ Just David’? and many others 
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There is a composite biographical flash in every one of them 
that reveals the sweet soul of the New Hampshire lass, whose 
ambition was to become a musical artist. She studied at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, and made many long 
trips back and forth to Boston, with her dreams urging on. 
She discovered that with a pencil and paper she could express 
these dreams—the subtle feelings of the artist. With the same 
diligence she pursued writing, and one time laughingly remarked: 

“The dreams come true so much better when you could 
direct the destiny of a career in the pages of a story than even 
to taste the bitter fruits of the realization of an ambition 
partially realized.” 

“Mary Marie” and “Just David,” in fact, all the delightful 
characters of her books will seem lonesome without their little 
fairy mother, who was about to bring them other little sisters 
and brothers to play with. But, perhaps, heaven is happier, 
even with earth's heritage cut short, when this beautiful soul 
passed from among us in the flesh. But her spirit abides. 


* * * * 


HEN Harry D. Sisson, of Pittsfield, was elected Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Sons of Veterans, his friends 
and comrades knew he marked the beginning of a notable ad- 
ministration in this order. Mr. Sisson is one of those Sons of 


Harry D. Sisson 
Commandier-in-chief of the Sons of Veterans 


Veterans who believes that the filial ties are stronger than 
anything else in remembering the fathers who served in the 
army that preserved the flag. 

Mr. Sisson is a successful business man, and has a family 
of sturdy boys. The fact was developed in the World War 
that the sons and the grandsons of soldiers from whom they 
inherited traditions made them good soldiers, for who, who 


, 


has heard the story of the war at his father’s knee, did not 
respond to the full measure of his duty when the call came. 
Mr. Sisson has given the order a vigorous and efficient 


Harry F. Atwoop 


Author and lecturer and an agitator for sound government 


service. When inducted into office he found the Sons of Veterans 
pledged to an Americanism. He has pushed on and will retire 
with the satisfaction of knowing that the Sons of Veterans will 
go on with their great work, which is maintaining a filial devo- 
tion as well as maintaining a patriotism, untainted, that has 
served the nation well in its hour of need. 


*. * * * 


lx agitator for sound government seems rather paradoxical. 
But these are the days of topsy-turvy doings. Harry F. 
Atwood, author and lecturer, was one of the prophets who 
cried out in the wilderness and wrote “Back to the Republic.” 
This modest lawyer and student of Chicago felt the call and 
made an appeal for representative government. It sounded 
like a new slogan, and awakened interest. 

Harry F. Atwood’s book is probably one of the most widely 
distributed of the times, for it is one of those books you want 
to purchase for friends. It has an irresistible appeal to the 
jaded business and industrial managers of the country. It 
came at a time when something was needed to check the spread 
of bolshevism that raged in Russia. It was a sign-board, as it 
were, pointing to the parting of the ways and challenging the 
interest of Americans. In clear, forcible English the American 
constitution was again interpreted with more of a stir than 
Justice Marshall made in his day. It was read by business 
men, Senators, and the people. It pointed out the dangers 
of the flippant use of the word “democracy” and defined the 
United States as a republic. It was not in any sense a political 
document, but an appeal to fundamental patriotism. It 
started people to thinking rather than cheering. 

Not at all content with merely writing a book, Mr. Atwood 
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responded to the call for lectures, and has visited many con- 
ventions and organizations, and has carried his message of the 
republic. Wherever he appeared there was a feeling that here 
is a man “who knows,” and who has thought things out to a 


FRANK B. WILLIS 
A political speaker of national renown 


finish. He turns on the searchlight and points to the dangers 
of ‘democracy,’ a word not used to any extent by the founders 
of the republic. They associated the futures of “democracy” 
with “monarchy” and a tyranny worse than kings. 

Harry Atwood may be called a real crusader, even if he does 
not wear a helmet or ride a red horse. 


* * * * 


N the history of national political conventions the speeches 

of Frank B. Willis will stand out as models and monuments 
of what a nomination speech should be. Frank Willis, although 
a comparatively young man, has served in the higher legislation, 
as a representative in Congress and as Governor of Ohio. He 
has been in many a hard-fought campaign in his home state. 

It is not alone in the national political conventions that 
Frank Willis’ greatest reputation rests. When he rises to speak 
there is something in the very presence of the man, and his 
clear, ringing voice that fills every corner of the coliseum, 
which wins not only the great audience, but delegates as well. 

In his nomination speech on Warren G. Harding he had 
planned that everybody should hear him, and he turned around 
to the large gathering in the back of the platform who had 
not seen any other speaker's face and had scarcely heard their 
voices. They applauded in appreciation. He came down on 
the home stretch with the sledge-hammer remark: 

“But boys—and girls!" 

This immediately caught the throng. This was the first 
political convention in which women were addressed as girls 
by the gallant and chivalrous Willis. 


—_; 


The governor is a candidate for the United States Senate 
from Ohio. There will be no doubt that the voice of Frank B. 
Willis will fill the Senate Chamber with the same resonance 
as the political convention halls. 

Frank Willis has a clear, comprehensive way of presenting 
matters to an audience. He has been one of the most popular 
speakers on the lecture platform; in fact, his speeches have 
won for him the well-deserved distinction of being one of 
America’s most popular and foremost orators. 

He still lives at Aida, the town in which he was born. He 
completed his education in the public schools and the univer- 
sity in his home town. He began life as a teacher and later 
took up the study of law. It was as natural for Frank B. 
Willis to enter a public life as it is for him to rise to the emer- 
gency on any public occasion and make a speech. He seems 
to know how to interpret the public mind, and his fame in his 
own state and the nation has grown rapidly. But it does not 
grow any faster than the capacity of the mind and brain of the 
big, stalwart, good-natured, big-brained Frank B. Willis. 


* * * * 


LE the world agrees that the saving grace of the United 
States is its sense of humor; and the saving grace of the 
sense of humor in America today, which stands out illuminated, 
is Ralph Bingham, of Philadelphia, who so long ago was pro- 
nounced one of America’s best humorists, and greatest fun- 
makers. He does not give a lecture, but just seems to be the 
host of the evening in furnishing stories. It is no less an 
authority than Opie Read who said: 
“Bingham is a humorist of the highest order, because your 
soul laughs with his own. In his mind are all the bright colors 
of universal fancy: irr his heart is the (Continued on page 270) 
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The Girl Who Ran 


By J. BERNARD LYNCH 


*“ Vir-gin-ia! Vir-gin-ia! I say, where are you?” 


AY aside the cares that beset you, and come with me, 
folks, where are peace and contentment at the trail’s 
end. All ye, heart weary, despair not—I have found 
the true Arcadia. Draw on ‘Seven-League’™ boots 
and step across into the Valley of Enchantment. 

This is the journey’s end, so “‘set’’ you down and rejoice in 
the warmth of sunshine that puts laughter in your soul. 

Now grim legacies of years take flight, as in your ears rings 
the melody of the Headwaters of Union River, while from “way 
up yonder’ comes the drone of lumberjacks’ songs. 

For you a welcome is painted in glowing colors. Freedom— 
limitless Freedom of the wilderness is yours. Attuned, heart 
and soul, to the spirit that invests the open places, you're 
sitting, friends, in the scene of the Story’s Prologue. 

From the quaint sign-post at the crossroads you learn that 
this is “Township 31—Part of Old Bingham Purchase—Maine.”’ 

Down the road a piece, half hidden by foliage, you trace the 
outline of an old-fashioned farmhouse. Framed by its vine- 
clad doorway stands that emblem of universal love and rever- 
ence—a mother. Her anxious cry echoes from other days: 

“Vir-gin-ia! Vir-gin-ia! I say, where are you?” 

From the hills the call is echoed—then comes silerice, and you 
guess the truth. 

Wee Virginia, she of the golden curls and china blue eyes, 
has “vamoosed”’ again. 

In the record once kept by those who tried to rule the wilful 
child we read that each day, after rocking dolly to sleep and 
feeding a pet rooster, Virginia's curly head would droop thought- 
fully while she gazed with longing off to where the hills rose up 
to kiss the clouds. Each day eyes, wide and anxious, traced the 
wagon ruts that marked the road until it faded from view. 
Every one whom she knew to have attained fame had travelled 
this road; everything that delighted childish fancy had come 
from beyond that sky line of hills. 

Imagination thrives best in the open places, and Wanderlust 
is the heritage of those born in the shadow of the wilderness. 
In fairness to Virginia we must be indulgent, but— 

Those who ruled the “mansion” were living in a state known 
as wits end. 

Dissuasion in the form of tales of bogies dampened not the 
ardor of the little wanderer. Even stone bruises were to her 
but proud trophies of the romance of getting somewhere! 

Virginia, being too frail for chains, and too genteel to be 
subjected to the indignity of imprisonment in the garret, the 
parents compromised: upon an honorable plan. 

So came the day when once more the little gypsy tucked her 
waxen prototype in bed, supplied plenty of eats to the overfed 
rooster, and streaked it for the hills—for the home of an aunt 
eight miles distant. 

We purposely omit the details of that perilous journey. 
Enough to record that at sundown the little traveler arrived, 
footsore and weary, her gingham frock a mass of tatters, her 
curls wildly dishevelled, but through the tear stains and black 
smooches a brave smile shining. 

Auntie made the welcome royal. Delicacies reserved for 
great occasions were brought forth, and between applications 
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of soap and water nods of approval greeted the story of the 


Gypsy Queen's hazardous journey through her dominion. 
Virginia enjoyed it like a heroine, and in time fell asleep. 
Alas, dreams of happiness can have rude awakenings. Just 
as Virginia achieved the heights she was shaken and told to 
“Get up.” 

She rubbed her eyes. Had the goblins come? No, it was 
only Pa, Ma and Aunty, but their glances plainly evidenced 
disapproval. Without ceremony they gathered her up, carried 
her to the door, and said “Look!” 

As Virginia looked she saw her Pa, his face wearing a grim 
expression never there before. He was unloading a doll trunk 
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and doll from the wagon. With these had come other things— 
all ready for delivery—all her own property. 

“Why, Mumsey,” she asked, timidly, “why is Pa bringing 
my playthings here?” 

““Because,”’ came the seriously spoken reply, ‘you are going 
to stay here, and never go home again.” 

“Never go home again,’ she repeated, wistfully. 

Then came realization of the fearful possibilities of the 
penalty—evidenced by big tears and convulsive sobs. 

“Mumsy, Mumsy,” she faltered, “take me home. 
and true, Mumsey, I'll never run away again.” 

There was something more than was just “plain human” in 
the plea for pity, in the pathos of the tattered figure, in the 
tear-wet eyes. Ma and Pa saw it and quickly gathered their 
little one in a fond, forgiving embrace. 


Honest 


Again the scene is the road, deep furrowed, winding back to 
the Valley of Enchantment. 

Majestically occupying her doll-trunk throne sits the little 
Queen of All-Out-Doors; in her arms she holds the great doll 
image of herself, around her are grouped the ‘‘things’”’ of her 
own belonging. She is being borne, in triumph, Home. 

Here, friends, we draw the curtain on the prologue. 

. + +. * 

We take a giant step across the interval of years, and as we 
read of those to recently acquire literary fame, note the name— 
Winifred Virginia Jordan. 

Yes, our Virginia, grown up, perhaps richer in worldly wisdom, 
but at heart the same Virginia, and “‘still traveling.” 

Over in New York a publisher highly respected for judgment, 
is arranging for a book of Miss Jordan's (Continued on page 276) 
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glow of the cherished fireside. His evening on the platform is 
as clean as new leaves in the forest; and you come away as 
from an Arden of rest, where brooks have sweetly sung.” 
¥ Those who have known Ralph Bingham for years have never 
found him without his keen sense and rollicking humor. He has 
appeared seven thousand times, and is 
always welcome on his return. 
{Ralph Bingham was born in Virginia, 
the Old Dominion State, and the mother 
of Presidents. He has had almost’ as 
many distinctions as the President of the 
United States, for he is a member of 
the,Lamb’s Club, has appeared in their 
““Gambols”’; he is president of the Inter- 
national Lyceum Association, life presi- 
dent of the International Lyceum Stunt 
Club. Ralph Bingham has missed only 
two engagements in twenty years, and 
those two were missed through acts of 
Providence rather than acts of Ralph 
Bingham. 
FAn good old Virginia he appeared in 
early days on the stage, and the people 
then said his appearance foreshadowed 
an illustrious career. Ralph Bingham 
loves to make people happy. He wears 
one of those smiles that win people and 
has all the varied expressions of good 
nature and humor in its broadest and 
highest sense. It isnot the mere jest 
that he deals with, but he is a philoso- 
pher of creative mirth. He has that 
sense of humor that is characteristic of 
Mark Twain in his-writings and lectures. 
Ralph Bingham’s home is in Philadel- 
phia, where everyone knows him. He is 
a member of the Pen and Pencil Club, of 


the South. For fifteen years he has kept the audiences on the 
Redpath and Chautauqua circuits in good humor, and asking: 
“When is Ralph Bingham coming again?” 
Ralph Bingham was born at Richmond, Virginia, in 1870. 
He attended the public schools in that city. He began his 
career on the platform as a child. He 
first appeared in the United States and 
Canada under the management of his 
father. He has been the author of a 
number of plays and an active contribu- 
tor to magazines and newspapers. In 
fact, ““Bing’s Bubbles” are well known 
to the readers of the NATIONAL, and his 
Spotlight page in the Lyceum Magazine 
has long been very popular. 


* * * 


NCE upon a time, not long ago, J. 
Bernard Lynch found favor with 
editors and readers as a writer of fiction 
stories. Those best remembered of his 
fifteen years of effort were his street car 
and pawnshop tales, the latter built upon 
the always likeable quality of human 
interest. 

Critical analysis of his work credits 
his success to “a refreshing individuality 
of effort, the gift of making his charac- 
ters real and intensely human, and the 
subtle artifice of simple, though some- 
times inelegant, words and phrases, the 
seeming inadvertence of which permit 
him to play upon the chords of human 
emotion.” 

Many of his stories have been reprinted 
a score of times, and at the close of the 
year 1917, his story “Making Good on 





Philadelphia, and no occasion in Philadel- 
phia is quite complete without the radi- 
ant face of Ralph Bingham at the head 
table. His source of humor is the people themselves. In his 
travels he is virtually cross-sectioning the country from coast 
to coast. He knows the people he is talking about; he sees 
the radiance and glow in every scene he uses to dispel the gloom 
that may gather. Hearty and wholesome, he is as welcome 
as the flowers in May wherever he may go, and people feel, after 
seeing and hearing Ralph Bingham, that they have found a 
real friend to man—one who lives in the “house by the side 
of the road.” 

Ralph Bingham fairly bubbles with good stories, and his 
.darky stories have stood the test of tour after tour through 
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J. BERNARD LYNCH 


the Props,’"—a strong emotional nar- 
rative—was adjudged one of the best 
stories of the year. 

Unlike many authors—better known—Mr. Lynch has no 
unsold Mss. for he has always found a ready market -for his 
product. Because of this, mystery clings to his two years of 
silence and for which, therefore, only improbable theories can 
be advanced. ‘ 

Now, Mr. Lynch breaks the silence by taking you to the home 
of Winifred Virginia Jordan, who has attained distinction as a 
writer of extraordinary poetry. Just what impression do we 
gain when genius meets genius and both are writers? 

You can learn by reading the story of Mr. Lynch's visit on 
page 269. 


~ 
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What a slogan has saved in men and money 


Balancing the Books on “Safety First” 


Two words that have been capitalized and are now yielding 
good returns on the investment in industrial efficiency 


By C. W. PRICE 


General Manager of the National Safety Council 


MMIOME eighteen years ago it happened to be my lot 
to be employed in the factory owned by one of the 
wealthy families of Chicago, a family known as 

‘ai. among the most public-spirited in Chicago. And I 
remember, just before I went to work at this factory 

that the company had completed a mill in which some five 
hundred girls and about one hundred and fifty men were 
employed. This was spoken of at that time as the first model 
textile plant that had been constructed in the United States. 

I remember, how people, in speaking of this family, empha- 
sized what kind-hearted people they were to provide such a fine 
place for those girls and men to work in. But do you know, | 
can't recall that anyone ever intimated that all of these things 
which went to make that mill not only a safe and a healthy 
place té work, but a pleasant place, would turn out to spell 
good business, make dividends, increase efficiency of the plant. 

Now, if I were asked what is the most significant, and the 
most encouraging thing that has come to me in my eighteen 
years experience in the manufacturing world, I would instantly 
say it is the coming of the idea, the conviction among employ- 
ers that everything that makes for conservation of the human 
equipment makes money, spells efficiency, and therefore is good 
business. 

Sometime ago I was in Boston, and while there I called on the 
proprietor of one of the finest clothing establishments in the 
East. I said to the owner, “I have been interested in your plant 
for a number of years. You people have done everything to 
make this plant a safe and healthy and pleasant place. You 
have even gone further than that. You have organized a 
mutual association among your employees, and that association 
literally makes the rules and regulations of your store. Now, 
all this is fine from the standpoint of good ethics; but, does it 
pay dividends? Is it good business?’ He answered: “‘Mr. Price, 
at every step it has yielded good returns on investment.” 

While with the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, I called 
on the president of a large manufacturing company at Kenosha. 
In the conversation he made this statement: *‘I believe the time 
is fast approaching when it will be no longer possible to realize 
the revolutionary economics that were realized when, for 
instance, the process of making steel was discovered, or the 
application of electricity was developed, or the steam engine 
was invented. I believe the next great field of economy in in- 
dustry is the conserving of the human equipment.” And this 
man has testified to the faith that is in him by making his plant 
one of the model plants of Wisconsin. 

This company has an old foundry about four hundred feet 
square in which five hundred and fifty men were employed. 
The general manager told me that for years it was a common 
thing for men to be overcome by gas in the foundry. They 
were pouring those little rosette castings used on cheap beds. 
Then the company spent $46,000 and raised the roof of that 
foundry to about forty feet in height, installed adequate window 
space and made it one of the finest foundries | have ever seen, 
from the standpoint of light and air. The manager told me that 
they at once decreased the number of workers from five hundred 
and fifty to four hundred and fifty, increased the output of the 
foundry, and saved the $46,000 the first year. Some months 
ago a professor in one of the leading,universities of New York 


City asked a prominent Safety engineer this question: “What 
is the most significant fact which stands out in the last ten 
years experience in accident prevention in industry?’ The 
engineer replied: “In my estimation the one outstanding fact 
is that we have absolutely demonstrated that we can eliminate 
three-fourths of all accidental deaths and serious injuries in 
industry.” I think this is a good answer. Then it occurred 


c... Prick 
General Manager of the National Safety Council 


to me to line up in my own mind some of the other significant 
facts in this last ten years’ history of the safety movement. 

In my opinion, the second most significant fact is that 
accident prevention has offered the first legitimate common 
ground on which employer and employee can meet with mutual 
interest and understanding and with profit to both. 
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Perhaps ranking third is this fact: That according to the 
experience of hundreds of industrial plants in which accidents 
have been reduced from fifty per cent to seventy-five per cent, 
it has been found that not more than one-third of what was 
accomplished was made possible by any mechanical guard or 
mechanical equipment, anything which could be made of iron 
or wood or steel or purchased with money. Two-thirds has 
been accomplished thru organization and educational methods, 
thru reaching superintendents and foremen and getting them 
convinced and “on the job,” and thru them reaching the 
workmen and getting them intelligently interested in protecting 
themselves. 

The last point which should be mentioned is that every 
industry that has done efficient accident prevention work has 
found it not only pays ordinary dividends, but in many cases 
extraordinary dividends on the investment. And therefore, 
safety is rapidly coming to be recognized as an indispensable 
part of an efficient shop organization. It is not only good ethics, 
but it is good business. 

Let me tell you the story of the experience of six large repre- 
sentative industries in accident prevention, a story which will 
prove the truth of the four statements which | have just made. 

A few days ago | was in St. Louis, and while there | visited 
the great steel foundry of the Commonwealth Steel Company, 
employing some twenty-five hundred men. Foundries like 
this, in which large castings are made, are generally considered 
extra hazardous. The general manager gave me these figures 
covering their accident experience during the past three years: 


In 1918—769 men were injured and lost time. 
In 1917—371 men were injured and lost tirre. 
In 1918—124 men were injured and lost time. 


During 1918, with twenty-five hundred men working, there 
were three months during which time not a single man was 
sufficiently injured to receive compensation under the State 
laws. In this foundry, with one of the greatest eye hazards 
that I have seen in any industry, they have eliminated serious 
eye injuries by rigid enforcement of the use of goggles. The 
general manager states that five years ago they were spending 
$35,000 annually to cover loss from accidents; during 1918 
the total cost of compensation was $4,500. He remarked: 
“I have made a larger dividend on my investment in safety 
than | have ever realized in making steel castings.” 

I have followed closely the experience of this company for a 
number of years, and I happen to know that this splendid 
achievement is largely the result of an organization of foremen 
who are sincerely interested in Safety. Thru these foremen 
the workmen have been convinced of their responsibility in 
preventing accidents. 

Some time ago I visited the Omaha plant of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company employing some one thousand 
men, one of the eighteen plants of this corporation. When | 
entered the gate I saw a large blackboard located where the men 
pass on their way to and from work. The blackboard was 
divided into two parts. On the left hand side was the record, 
month by month, of lost-time accidents for the previous year, 
and on the right hand side was the record for lost-time acci- 
dents, month by month, for the current year. That blackboard 
told the story that, comparing the records of the two years, lost- 
time accidents had been reduced in that plant ninety per cent. 

But here is the most remarkable feature of the story. They 
made a record of operating from September 15 to January: 10, 
approximately four months, with one thousand men working 
under hazardous conditions, without a single one of these men 
being sufficiently injured to lose more than twenty-four hours 
of time. | want to say that | have visited a good many plants 
in which efficient Safety work is being done, but | have never 
visited a plant in which was such an absolute pull-together spirit 
between foremen and workmen as there was in that plant. 

It seemed to me the day | was there that every man was 
doing his level best to keep his department on the banner list. 


I went out of that plant with this thought.in my mind: “If it 
can be done in this plant, it can be done in any plant,"’ because 
the inherent hazards of this plant were above the average. the 
problem largely a human problem: not a mechanical problem. 

The experience of the International Harvester Company is 
significant because in this great corporation are included coal 
mines, logging camps, saw mills, railroads, steel mills, foundries, 
machine shops, wood-working plants and twine mills, repre- 
senting practically all of the hazards found in the industries of 
America. During the first five years’ experience in accident 
prevention work in this corporation, deaths from accidents 
were reduced sixty per cent. In some of the larger plants, 
deaths and serious injuries have been reduced more than sev- 
enty-five per cent, and in the steel mill, employing thirteen 
hundred men, deaths and serious injuries during the first five 
years were reduced eighty-eight per cent. During 1915 the 
cost in compensation for all accidents in the twenty-three plants 
of the International Harvester Company was only twenty-five 
cents on each one-hundred-dollar payroll. 

A recent statement by the United States Steel Corporation, 
the great pioneer in the safety movement, reveals the fact that 
during the twelve years ending with 1918 in this corporation. 
employing in its mines and steel mills over quarter of a million 
men, 23,195 men were saved either from being killed or so 
seriously injured that they were permanently maimed or lost 
over thirty-five days’ time, compared with the record of 1906. 
The significance of this figure will be suggested to the mind when 
I say that this represents a city of approximately one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand men, women, and children, which 
city the head of every home, the father of every family, has 
been saved either from death or serious injury. During that 
twelve years, beginning with 1907 and ending with 1918, the 
total saving to the steel corporation in cost of accidents com- 
pared to the cost in 1906, was approximately $12,000,000— 
$1,000,000 each year. 

In three of the large plants of the Steel Corporation, the 
South Works, and the Gary and Joliet plants of the Illinois 
Steel Company, located in and around Chicago, during the 
past twelve years they have reduced deaths and serious injuries 
more than eighty per cent compared with the record of 1906. 
In the face of war conditions and the most serious labor situa- 
tion ever known, these plants made a record in 1917 of reducing 
accidents thirty-seven per cent over the previous year, and in 
1918 made a further reduction of ten per cent over 1917. This 
remarkable record was made possible by an organization of 
superintendents and foremen who were absolutely convinced 
of safety, and a thoro-going campaign of education which 
effectively reached every workman. 

A few years ago we would have said that the railroads repre- 
sented one of the most hazardous industries in this country. 
Do you know that during the last eight years every great rail- 
road in the United States has organized a most comprehensive 
accident prevention movement, and is now pushing safety 
with the same brains and backbone that they are pushing 
anything else which saves waste and makes for efficiency? 
A report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, covering 
the first five years’ history of this movement ending with 
June 30, 1916, reveals the fact that during the five years deaths 
to passengers in train wrecks were reduced fifty per cent and 
deaths to train operators were reduced forty-seven per cent. 
During the year ending June 30, 1918, there were three hundred 
and twenty-five railroads, including some of the largest, with 
one hundred and sixty-two thousand miles of track, and carry- 
ing four hundred and eighty-five million passengers, that did 
not kill a passenger in a wreck. Now any movement which 
in five years can command the attention and the support of 
the managers of the great railroads of this country, must have 
in it something of unusual worth. 

One of the most significant things which has happened 
during recent years in the safety field has happened in Alle- 
gheny County, including Pittsburgh, (Continued on page 287) 
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Petticoated Finance 


By EDNA ERLE WILSON 


EN in this age of feminine achievement we ‘find 

a woman who is pioneering in a new kind of job, 

we feel that we have made a discovery. Such a 

find is Miss Ella Schooley, who_as the successful 

organizer of big financial campaigns, is swishing her 
petticoats across a field hitherto adventured in only by the 
masculine half of the world. Man has always viewed woman's 
puny efforts at raising funds with tolerant amusement, smiling 
at her oyster suppers and fancy-work bazaars with their dime 
and dollar results. But Miss Schooley’s record calls forth a 
smile of admiration rather than one of condescension. 

This woman financier deals in big sums, having raised and 
administered twenty million dollars last year. In discharging 
her work she covered thirty thousand miles of American soil, 
journeying from the rocky coasts of New England to the sandy 
beaches of Florida. 

“Finance is the greatest living game,’ says Miss Schooley, 
when asked how she likes her job as Executive of the Finance 
Department of the National Y. W.C. A. “It may be fascinat- 
ing to sell soap, books, automobiles, or bonds, but the biggest 
thing in the world is to sell ideas." That there is a trick about 
the business, or that she has a special method guaranteed to 
work in nine cases out of ten, Miss Schooley denies. 

“One must have great ingenuity,” she acknowledges, “‘and 
be resourceful. Then she must have a keen instinct for making 
the right approach, and be able to present her case clearly and 
convincingly either before a woman's club in Oshkosh or an 
organization of business men in San Francisco. One angle 
will appeal to women and another to men, and cues must not 
be mixed. In seeking funds, one should always paint a picture 
of results to be gained thru money requested, know definitely 
how much one wants, and what one is going to do with it.” 

According to Miss Schooley, psychology is the great factor 
to reckon with in planning and putting across a financial cam- 
paign. The human équation stands first, for one must be a 
human being with knowledge and understanding of people to 
succeed. The argument that will clinch a bargain with a 
Kansas farmer may fail utterly with a Louisiana cotton planter. 
The two men have different traditions, different resources, and 
different points of view about giving. 

Traveling over the country discloses many things to an 
observant mind. One discovery of this woman financier is 
that there is a real geographical psychology to be considered 
in raising funds. This fact is also demonstrated by comparing 
the generosity of different sections. Miss Schooley’s map of 
the United States has enlightening foot notes, never put there 
by the publisher. They indicate that “the far West is very 
optimistic and will undertake anything and succeed in getting 
it over. The Middle West has to be shown. It wants a 
reason. Conservative New England does not take well to 
new ideas. Old established forms appeal in this section. In 
the Atlantic States men have had generations of training in 
giving. They respond generously, but for all their liberality 
they appraise the business feature of a proposition very accur- 
ately. The South with its growing prosperity has suddenly 
awakened to a realization of what it can do. During the war 
the changed attitude of the population south of the Mason and 
Dixon line on the question of giving was quite startling.” 


“Selling big ideas is the greatest game 


on earth,’’ says Miss Schooley 


The most interesting psychology of the lot is that of the 
business man. A man of affairs must be convinced that an 
investment in the nation’s girlhood will yield dividends in 
practical results. In this connection Miss Schooley relates 


Miss ELLA SCHOOLEY 
The ‘“‘woman financier” who directs the getting and the spending of 
funds for the Y.W.C.A 


an illuminating experience that took place in St. Louis several 
years ago when she was heading a building campaign for four 
hundred thousand dollars. 

“One stormy March day I entered a business building and 
was whizzed upward to the office of one of the city’s most 
successful men,”” she reminiscences, with the twinkle of a 
pleasant memory in her eyes. “This man was able to give 
generously, but when | had presented my case he said frankly 
that he didn't believe in it. ‘Show me one instance in which 
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your organization has benefitted a business girl in St. Louis,” 
he growled, impatiently tapping his shining mahogany desk 
with a silver paper knife. 

| hesitated just a second, and then decided to take a chance. 

“Will you call in your secretary for a moment, if you please,” 
| asked. He nodded an assent and pushed a button. 

“When an energetic, capable looking girl appeared with a 
notebook in her hand, he explained to her the object of my 
visit. Then he repeated his question. The bright looking 
young woman who was earning a salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars (which in the year of our Lord 1911 was considerably 
better pay than it is today), squared her shoulders and looked 
into her employer's face. , 

“Have | been useful to you here?’ she inquired. 

“If | were not afraid of spoiling you by telling you the truth 
I'd say that I couldn't run my business without you, he 
answered. 

“Then | am the example you asked for, she smiled, ‘for 
what business efficiency I possess is due to the Y. W. C. A.” 

A check in five figures was her employer's comment. 

* * * * 

When Miss Schooley is asked if men give more generously 
than women her answer is a quick positive “no.” But she 
has discovered that women give more liberally to men’s work 
than they do to women’s, which fact may be verified by glancing 
thru the bequests in any wealthy woman's will. The largest 
sums will inevitably go to propositions or organizations the 
presentation of which was made to the donor by a man. This 
state of affairs is not due to the fact that women believe more 
in men’s work than in women’s, but because women present 
a cause in a small way. A man says “| have something big 
here,’ and the subscriber writes a check to correspond with her 
mental picture of the undertaking. Women as yet are timid 
about going out after money and place the sum asked for too 
low. This is a direct result of their sheltered lives and lack 
of experience in financial matters. 

“And yet on the other hand when the presentation comes from 
a member of her own sex women are more apt to underwrite 
a salary than an idea,” is Miss Schooley’s experience. “A 
woman will be moved to tears at a hard luck story. The indi- 
vidual personal experience of Mary the shop girl with an in- 
adequate wage and an invalid mother to support will call 
forth a check much more quickly than plans for a health center 
or a cafeteria in a busy section or an industrial club house, any 
of which projects will benefit scores of Marys.” 

* * *. a 

In spite of her unusual attainments, Miss Schooley repudiates 
the assumption that she was ever an infant prodigy. During 
her early years she demonstrated a decided talent in one di- 
rection only, and that was toward play. The spirit of making 
work a game is strong in her, and “Playmate” is one of her 
favorite modes of addressing her co-workers. In her school 
days she never dreamed of financial adventures, but planned 
to teach. An opportunity to go into business knocked this 
idea in the head. With borrowed capital and a staff of one, 





ee, 


consisting of a pug-nosed, freckled-faced little office boy, she 
started to supply business offices with everything they should 
have, from a roll-topped desk to a burglar proof safe. She 
must have furnished quite a few business establishments, for 
when she sold out, twelve years later, the staff of one office 
boy had grown to twelve people, and there had also been a 
corresponding increase in the capital. It was a few years later 
that, close on the heels of a trip around the world, Miss Schooley 
became associated with the Y. W. C. A. 

This financier believes in women in a big kind of way. Ideas 
more than personalities count with her. She violates the tra- 
dition that women do not work well in co-operation. She con- 
siders herself only one of a large selling force, not a “boss,” and 
the wide diversity of the types of her staff, ranging from the 
radical to the conservative, is the keynote of her personality. 
Her desk chair is often empty, for this woman is an unusual 
example of the outdoor type of mind, pinning her faith to the 
direct personal contact both in sizing up and putting over a 
deal. 

Miss Schooley also thinks that those qualities in her sex 
which are usually balanced against them in comparing with men 
are assets in finance work. Conservatism, over-conscientious- 
ness, attention to detail, and the tendency to be personal 
become stepping stones, not tombstones to success in this 
particular field. 

* * * * 

“Because women are apt to view life from a personal angle 
they see the proposition they are presenting in terms of the 
individual approached,” she explains. “A man slaps his 
neighbor on the shoulder and says, ‘I gave you five hundred 
dollars for your hospital, old man. Now come across for our 
Children’s Milk Committee.” It is tit for tat with him. He 
expects a quid pro quo. Raising money is a business enterprise 


to be handled in a business manner. 
“On the other hand a woman expects the donor to her pro- 
ject to be interested in it and believe in it just as she does. 


So she makes her approach in a different way, not only because 
of her faith, but also because of her idealism. She has not 
been so scarred with wounds of competitive struggle as man, 
for her entry into modern business came at a much later date. 
Her view-point is more social. It is business for service, not 
for profit.” 

Speaking of the fact that women are not good gamblers and 
hesitate to take a sporting chance, Miss Schooley again claims 
that this scores in their favor and in no way inhibits enter- 
prise and initiative. Again and again she has been amazed 
in her committee work, both national and local, to observe 
the alertness and resourcefulness of women with no business 
experience. 

To this native ability women are daily adding special 
training in statistics, economic and special aspects of business. 
It seems inevitable that Miss Schooley’s career is only the 
forerunner of many others of .the same kind, and that a con- 
tribution to finance as a part of the new social order will be 
made by women in the future. 
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Swing Your Partners 
By JESSIE HENDERSON 


four-story brick building. hundreds of young men 

and women streaming through the doorway with 

the glow of anticipation on their faces, and a medley 

of sounds, piano, violin, cornet, a chorus, and a 
strangely familiar type of shouting— 

“What is this place?’ asked one tourist of another. In all 
the District of Columbia the building at Tenth and K Streets 
was one of the “'sights.” 

The visitors entered the 
building and followed 
toward the sound of music 
and laughter. In the base- 
ment was a group training 
in orchestral music. In 
another room a group was 
being ardently coached for 
a production of the opera 
“Faust.” In still another 
room three young ladies 
were serving refreshments 
to the numerous thirsty 
couples who wandered 
down that way in search 
of ice cream or soda pop. 

On the first floor, infor- 
mation clerks were busy. 
In an auditorium two hun- 
dred people were dancing 
under kindly chaperonage. 
Most of the men were in 
uniform, while the young 
women appeared to be from 
government departments. 

An entirely different state of affairs prevailed on the second 
floor. Here was a touch of the cultural mingled with the 
comfortable atmosphere of a man’s club. There was a lounging 
room that served as a combination library, writing room, and 
quiet game room. A few reading chaps were here and also 
fellows who did not dance and preferred to write or to play 
chess or checkers. 

In the gymnasium, on the top floor, were sixty men and 
women earnestly dancing the old-time square dances of the 
rural districts. In one end of the gymnasium were two musi- 
cians. A single glance placed them; they belonged to the thinning 
army of country-dance fiddlers. In their repertoires were such 
tunes as “Old Joe Clarke,” “The Devil's Dream,” “Cotton- 
Eyed Joe,” “Soldier's Joy,” and “Christmas Day'’—tunes 
handed. down from fiddler to fiddler for many years. 

On the floor were crack dancers from many states. Among 
them circled experienced “‘callers-out,’ some of whom knew 
more than two hundred figures. If their calls could be taken 
down and collected, they would enrich the literature of the 
dance. The young women came almost entirely from country 
districts. Here and there a town girl was found who had 
become fascinated with the strenuous motion and complicated 
figures and sturdy appeal of the square dances. 

A ruddy-faced soldier shouted: “Get your partners for the 


next set!’ He had called sets in rural communities from 
coast to coast. 

The music struck up a few preliminary bars. 
shouted : 

‘Four couples out—and forty more! 

“Salute your partners. Corners, too. 

“Eight hands up and circle to the left.” 

A few brisk evolutions, and the voice cried again: 


The “‘caller™ 


The renaissance of the square dance at Carroll Institute, conducted in the nation’s capital by Community Service 


“Swing your partner. 

“Corners, too. 

“Right hand to your partner, 

“And right and left through!" 

“That's a West Virginia dance,” explained a young woman 
who came up to greet the wondering visitors. If you stay long 
enough, you'll see dances from other sections—" 

A “call” interrupted her: 

“Lady round a lady, 

‘And the gent so low. 

‘Lady round a gent, 

“And the gent don't go.” 

‘That's a familiar one in north Texas,’ the young woman 
went on, “it came from the hills of the old Southern states.” 

‘““W-what is this place?” asked one of the visitors. 

The young woman laughed at his look of bewilderment. 
“It’s the headquarters for Community Service. This building 
used to be called ‘Carroll Institute’; it was built years ago 
and had been empty for some time when we took it over. Now 
it’s a community club house.” 

“Some institution!” commented the visitor. 
those square figures when | was a kid—” 

So many people danced them “when they were kids,’ and so 
many other people liked them as a change from the modern jazz 


“We danced 
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steps that the renaissance of square dances in the nation’s 
capital came with a rush. Mrs. Genevieve Turner Holman, 
director of social recreation for Community Service in Wash- 
ington, found thousands of soldiers who knew the old-fashioned 
dances, but couldn't do a one-step to save their lives. 

In-her training class for leaders of recreation she had taught 
figures of quadrilles as part of the course. This led to the idea 
that perhaps some of the soldiers who didn’t know the modern 
steps would like to learn the square dances or to brush up their 
knowledge of them. In Mrs. Mary P. Sutherland of Lake 
City, Michigan, she found an enthusiastic leader. Mrs. Suth- 
erland, who gained acquaintance with the square dance while 
she was a rural school teacher, lives in the hope that the square 
dance will one day become the national favorite again. She 
believed many of the young people knew the square dances, 
because these were danced in their home neighborhoods—and 
the success of the first class in square dancing amply justified 


neighborhood dances. She advertised for an “old-time fiddler.” 
Responses came from all over the country—replies that were 
picturesque and eager. 

The experiment began with four soldiers and three girls—the 
girls saying rather dubiously that “they'd come once, anyhow.” 
The soldiers quickly taught the young women some of the 
simpler dances and the movement began to take root. Within 
a few weeks the capacity of the gymnasium was overtaxed 
and it was necessary to find more space. The public school 
community centers were used. 

And pretty soon ““Swi-i-i-nnn-ng your par-r-r-rtners! L-a-a-a- 
a-a-a-adies chain—" may be as familiar a sound in the national 
capital as once it was in the days of hoopskirts and quilting 
parties. 

“Say.” said the visitors bashfully, “if that fiddler can play 
“Turkey-in-the-Straw,” and if you would really like to see 
how we dance the Portland Fancy in Little Run, back of Bear 


her belief. 


While the war was still on, Mrs. Holman deterniined to give 
the soldiers from rural districts an opportunity to dance their 


Mountain—" 





Which is how the advanced class in quadrilles ‘n’ such-like 
learned yet another set of steps. 


THE GIRL WHO RAN AWAY 


poems, selections from her 
contributions. 

Editors, with finger-tips on the pulse-beat of 
public opinion, are willing to satisfy that public’s 
demand for*‘‘more,”” because they think that 
in her verse they have found the quality that 
lives 

Realizing the strong thread of “human inter- 
est’’ in the character that achieves fame, | ac- 
cepted with pleasure the editor’s request to “‘get 
an interview.”’ 

The address, 20 Webster Street, Allston, had 
been on a number of manuscripts eventually 
published in the Nationa. I knew the place. 
I felt that, from reading her work, I should 


many magazine 


know the writer. 
But many mishaps can overtake a truant 


fancy. Celebrities, | had reasoned on the jour- 
ney out, were merely another species of sheep. 
The flock might be small and the pasture exclu- 
sive, but—sheep after all, were—sheep! 

So I was not breathless nor palpitating as I 
rang the bell, prepared to meet a tortoise-rimmed 
“intellectual.” 

“Miss Jordan?” I inquired from the smiling 
vision who opened the portal. 

“That's me,” was the cheering response. 

“Pardon,” I entreated. “I wish to see Miss 
Jordan—the writer—Miss Winifred Virginia 
Jordan.” 

“I am Winifred Virginia Jordan,” came the 
softly-spoken assurance. 

Right here, had I worn glasses, | would have 
considered it time to take ’em off and remove 
the rose-tinted lens. 

Being as how my eyes are cold, cautious, and 
the sort that rarely fail in showing things as 
they really are, I quickly recovered my lost 
composure. 

“Il regret having seemed to doubt you, Miss 
Jordan,” I offered, ‘it seems I have taken too 
much—or too little—for granted. \re you 
willing to receive a visit from the NATIONAL?” 

“Of course,” she answered with delightful 
promptness. ‘‘Come right in and make your- 
self at home. I have reason to be grateful to 
the NATIONAL. ‘Set’ you down in this comfy 
chair, light one of the cigarettes now concealed 
in your pocket, and listen while I tell you why 
you doubted. 

“If folks persist in calling my work psychic,’ 
she continued, ‘I’m a-going to start right now 
and live up to the reputation.”’ 

Reaching for my cigarettes, I puffed rapidly 


Continued from page 270 


to create a smoke screen that should conceal 
my amazement. 

“You come,”’ said the voice in the haze, ‘‘as 
others have done, with a look of wonder on your 
face. Why? You expect to find a somber bee, 
when there is but a care-free butterfly. As you 
paused at the door, you found it difficult to 
reconcile a brass head, a pink complexion, blue 
eyes and a Sunny-Jim smile with aught that is 
literary. For the moment I reminded you of 
others you have met—the dizzy soubrette of 
the wiggly chorus and the lady who adorns the 
tooth paste ads. with her engaging smile. Then 
you quickly changed your opinion, and was ready 
to apologize for such thinking. Since when, 
after retreating behind your smoke curtain, you 
have decided to start all over again. Well, I’m 
not blaming you. They’re all like you—at first.” 

I sat up straight, took a firmer grip on my idle 
pencil, and stared astonishment. 

Then, as if she had willed silence, I waited 
while her glance traveled to the window and 
over the autumn foliage, perhaps to find a new 
image in the wondrous weavings of brown and 
gold. 

Knowing no photo would do her justice, I 
took advantage of the lull, and wrote: 

Blonde, beautiful and real, rare as her own 
creations, and equally as ‘vonderful, are the 
heavy coils of hair circling a small and graceful 
head. A veritable crown of glory it is, with 
lights upon it that quicken the imagination and 
play tricks with the fancy, as it radiates chang- 
ing glows of burnished bronze, rose-hue and gold. 
Yes, hair capable of making any man romantic 
and any \/oman envious. 

Nose, a wee bit retrousse; carmine lips that 
reveal teeth evenly beautiful and white; skin 
like alabaster with shell pink tinting, eyes indeed 
blue and bonnie. 

Tall, graceful, with quiet dignity in every 


movement, a figure whose lines are marked with 


almost breathless precision. 
to look at. 

Young, quite young for one to wear the crown 
of literary achievement, with a vivaciousness 
that ever and anon proves evanescent, overcome 
by serious moments. Spirituelle and—oh, just 
the living likeness of the heroine of a million 
dramas and a billion books of fiction. 

“Your lumberjack poems are much admired 
for realism,”’ I remarked, since her eyes again 
invited me to speak. ‘“‘The inspiration for 
them—” 


Good, very good 


“Came from the voice that whispers words 
and melodies in my ear. The messages—call 
them inspired if you will—are written as re- 
ceived, without revision. I am only the medium 
through which they find the light. 

“But,” she added reminiscently, ‘“‘you must 
let me follow the road back to a little village of 
twenty-one houses, settled in'1811. Father was 
a lumberman, everyone was either that or a 
farmer. All around lay the wilderness, the 
nearest neighbor was a mile distant. In a cor- 
ner of the little old red schoolhouse I, at the 
age of two, occupied a wee chair. I see Pa’s 
hound dogs and the bear he chained to a chim- 
ney in the camp store house. I’m being taught 
Pa’s first lesson—how to shoot a Winchester. 
I being so tiny, he made a ‘contraption’ to rest 
it on. Days, short as hours, are crowded with 
thrills. I’m camping, fishing, canoeing on Jo 
Merry lakes; tramping the big woods, always 
roaming, and always in my ears, always, ‘Vir- 
gin-ia! Vir-gin-ia! I say, where are you?’ 

“Lazily buzzes the cant-dog saw mill, loudly 
pound the logs on the river, resonant are the 
voices of the loggers, their sunshine and shadow 
are mine, too. Night glowing camp fires, 
their witchery heightened by a gypsy circle 
spinning fictitious truths. And, when the heart 
warmed, and the soul developed, songs of yearn- 
ing came freighted with the fragrance of romance 
—reaching you with the incense of burning logs 
of pine and hemlock. No, itis not strange. The 
voice that whispers knew me then.” 

The eyes were eloquent as she completed the 
picture, wherein could be traced “‘Driftwood and 
Fire,” ‘Ellsworth to Great Pond,” ‘““The Song of 
Johnny Laughlin,” “Larry Gorman, Singer,” and 
‘‘Joe’’—her poems of woods and lumber-jacks. 

Then—the voice soft, the eyes wistful—‘To 
you, perhaps a simple setting, without appeal. 
To me—home.” 

“There were days of disappointment,”’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Many filled with longing—only one of disap- 
pointment.” 

“And that?” 

“‘Was when a good-for-nothing neighbor found 
me on the trail to the fishing hole and out of 
sheer cussedness stuffed my mouth with wrig- 
gling worms. 

“I cried—cried until I reached home. That 
night I lay awake dreaming of vengeance.” 

As she spoke there crept into her eyes a fire, 

Continued on page 287 
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Speaking of the Wild-cat 


Hitting the High Spots in the Texas Oil Fields 


[! is almost as difficult to find an original title 
for an oil story as it is to find a name not 
already pre-empted with which to christen a new 
oil company. Concerning the former so much 
has been written and so much perfectly inno- 
cent white paper sacrificed that herein lies at 
least one reason for the shortage of paper. And 
the latter—well, the entire animal and vegetable 
kingdom have been exhausted. Even the planets 
and all the elements have been commandeered 
and are now working overtime in the Texas 
oil fields to bolster up the ambitious plans of 
the “best proposition on earth—fully paid and 
non-assessable.”” Mythology has been stripped 
of its last hero, and Bullfinch’s ‘‘Age of Fable’ 
relegated to second place alongside of the Oil 
School of Literature. But at that, the Texas 
oil fraternity should build a monument to the 
bold and daring wild-catter to whom all credit 
for the discovery of the Texas fields is due, for 
prominent among the wonders of this age with 
regard to new fields of wealth and industry stands 
Texas oil and Texas oil fields. Never before in 
the history of the world has so much wealth been 
taken from so small an area or during so short a 
time. 

The late Noah Webster of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, descanting on the wild-cat, referred to him 
as ‘‘a genus of the Felidae, not easily tamed and 
given to preying on quadrupeds and birds, his 
ears being tipped with tufts of hair.”” But sub- 
sequent events have shown us that Mr. Webster 
with all his erudition knew as much about the 
wild-cat as Consul Kortright knew about the oil 
industry when, in making his official report on 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio fields in 1870 said: 


By EVERETT LLOYD 


“The oil regions are 100 wide by 30 to 50 miles 
in breadth, and the number of wells to be tapped 
so great that the supply is considered to be suffi- 
cient for a century to come at least.”’ 

In all the propaganda circulated for and 
against the oil industry the wild-catter has been 
overlooked. He has been given an unfair deal 
at the hands of editors and writers, whereas, he 
alone is responsible for the discovery and devel- 
opment of not only the Texas fields, but of all 
other oil fields. To the oil industry the wild- 
catter is the same as a prospector to the mining 
industry. ; 

In a general way Texas is known all over the 
world as one of our principal oil producing states, 
but few people, aside from those actually con- 
nected in some manner with the oil industry, 
have any well defined idea of the real value of the 
Texas oil fields. 

It is a regretable fact much that has been given 
the reading public is not calculated to lead to the 
formation of a true conception of the situation. 
People have read of Burkburnett, Ranger and 
Desdemona, and long ago of Spindle Top, and if 
they have made no personal investigation they 
probably believe that these are the only oil pro- 
ducing districts of Texas. 

The earliest records of oil development in 
Texas date back to the eighties, when shallow 
sands were found in Nacogdoches county in the 
central eastern part of the state. At depths 
varying from 150 to 200 feet production was 
secured ranging from 75 to 150 barrels per day. 
The first pipe line built in Texas was for the 
purpose of caring for this production. 

These wells were short lived, and there was 


A wild oil scene in a Fort Worth (Texas) hotel lobby during the oil boom 
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Farmers and Mechanics National Bank building, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


little activity in the petroleum industry until 1894 
when, while drilling for water, oil was discovered 
at Corsicana, which is about 100 miles west of the 
first discovery. The first shipment of oil was 
made from the Corsicana field in 1895, and there 
is considerable production there today. 

The next discovery of oil was in 1901 at Spindle 
Top near Beaumont, close to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and about 150 miles south of the first discovery. 

Spindle Top opened up the Gulf Coast fields 
and started a boom which was possibly the great- 
est Texas has ever experienced, not excepting 
even the Burkburnett, Ranger and Desdemona 
booms of the past two years. Since that time 
there has been a steady development and sub- 
stantial production of oil along the Gulf Coast. 

In 1909 the first oil was discovered in north 
Texas on the W. T. Waggoner ranch near the 
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The Winfield, Fort Worth’s new three-million-dollar hotel 


town of Electra, in Wichita county. Since 1909 
every year has seen its share of development, 
some years more than others, until today oil is 
being produced in twenty-eight counties, and 
test wells are being drilled in 149 other counties, 
making a total of 177 counties out of the entire 
245 counties of the State 


PRESENT FRODUCTION 

Texas ranks second among the oil producing 
states, California being first. The difference in 
the monthly output of the two states is only 
slightly in favor of California. 

Texas ranks first in the production of high 
gravity or light oil, her daily output of this grade 
being 215,000 barrels pipe line run. 

On January 1, 1920, the total daily production 
of Texas was not far from 300,000 barrels, and 
this is approximately twenty-one per cent of the 
daily production of the entire United States. 

Texas production is divided about one-third 
low gravity and two-thirds high gravity. The 
low gravity in this instance is produced from the 
Gulf Coast fields and the high gravity from the 
other fields. 

The lighter grades of oil contain a large per- 
centage of gasoline, naptha, and kerosine, and 
from this grade is manufactured the lubricating 
Oils, the cylinder stocks, etc. This grade of 


Texas oil is now selling on the market for $3.00 
per barrel. 


HISTORY AND LOCATION OF OIL FIELDS 


The Gulf Coast fields stretch for many miles 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico in inter- 
mittent producing districts. This field is the 
oldest of any importance in the state, in fact it 
supplied the foundation for the building of the 
present vast oil industry in Texas. 

With the single exception of the wild excite- 
ment attending the discovery at Spindle Top the 
development of the Coast region has been along 
conservative lines. 

In the early days of the development of this 
field the pipe line and refining facilities were very 
limited, and the production far outstripped the 
marketing possibilities, but now they have the 
best of pipe line facilities and many large refin- 
eries not only take care of their production but 
take oil from all the fields in the State. 

During the Spindle Top days many companies 
were organized, some of wich have developed 
into the foremost oil organizations of the country. 
‘‘The Texas Company,” one of the leading pro- 
ducing, refining and transporting. companies of 
today, was then the ‘‘Hogg-Swayne Syndicate”’ 
named for Governor James Hogg and Judge 
James H. Swayne. Many other companies had 


their beginning in the Gulf Coast country 
among the largest of which are the Gulf (jj 
Corporation and the Humble Oil & Refining 
Company. 

The Gulf Coast field is producing about 60,000 
barrels daily, and the best known pools in this 
field are:— 

West Columbia in Brazoria county, dail, 
18,500 barrels; Sour Lake in Hardin county, 
daily 6,000 barrels; Humble in Harris county, 
daily 8,000 barrels; Goose Creek in Harris county 
daily 15,000 barrels. . 

The North Central Texas fields embrace six. 
teen counties, and while there is production in 
all of them the larger part of the production 
today is coming from three counties—Eastland, 
Stephens and Wichita. 

One of the most important chapters in all the 
industrial history of Texas is that dealing with 
the development of the north central oil fields 
This field is about 150 miles long, running north 
and south, and about 50 miles wide, containing 
approximately 4,800,000 acres. Very little of it 
is now actually productive, though most of it is 
prospective oil territory, and very little of it has 
actually been condemned. 

The Electra Pool, the oldest in north Texas, 
opened up in 1909, has been producing ever since, 
and has today daily output of 9,500 barrels. It 
is located in the western part of Wichita county 
and the eastern part of Wilbarger county. 

Burkburnett, that is, what is known now as 


The W. T. Waggoner building, Fort Worth, Texas— 
Home of the National Bank of Commerce 
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W. E. Clark 


Secretary and General Manager of the Royal 
Petroleum Company 
“Old Burkburnet”” was opened up shortly after 
the Electra pool, and is also in Wichita county 
some twenty miles from Electra. 

For almost ten years Electra and Burkburnett 
produced practically all the oil coming from 
north Texas. During this time some oil had 
been deveioped at Strawn in Palo Pinto county 
and at Moran in Shackelford county. It is 
known now that Strawn is on the eastern and 
Moran on the western border of what is the 
greatest producing area of Texas, and that during 
all these years the oil producers just missed this 
rich field. 

In 1916 W. K. Gordon, general manager of the 
Texas Pacific Coal Company, proposed to the 
business men of Ranger that his company would 
drill four deep test wells for the mineral lease on 
30,000 acres lying adjacent to that village. The 
land was secured and the first well drilled just 
north of Ranger was a gas well. 

The Ranger Pool was discovered in October, 
1917, by the securing of oil in the second of these 
test wells, this discovery well being southwest of 
Ranger on the McClesky farm. The real devel- 
opment of the Ranger field began in the spring 
of 1918, when all the big companies secured 
acreage and started extensive active campaigns. 

Operations in this field have been unusually 
expensive. According to statements of the big 
companies the average cost of a well is $50,000. 

he heavy standard rig and cable tools are used 
and the oil is found at from 2800 to 3600 feet. 

Regardless of the difficulty and delay attending 
the securing of supplies, the almost impassable 
toads over which the supplies must be hauled to 


drilling site, and the other handicaps, the devel- 
opment of this field has steadily progressed until 
there are now a large number of producing 
wells with a daily production of thousands of 
barrels. 

Stephens County field was opened up by The 
Texas Company about the same time as the 
Ranger field. A wild-cat well twenty miles north 
of the town of Ranger was the discovery well. 

This country has no railroad and supplies must 
be hauled from twenty to forty miles, but this 
will soon be remedied, as there are two railroads 
now building into the county. 

The development of Stephens county has 
moved steadily forward until today there is pro- 
duction in all parts of the county. New wells 
are being brought in almost every day, and when 
the new railroads are completed in the next few 
months this county will become one of the largest 
producers of any county in the State. 

Burkburnett pool was discovered in July, 1918, 
by a well drilled on the Fowler farm, just at the 
edge of the town, and this opened up the greatest 
townsite development ever known. There was 
scarcely a town lot that did not have its own well, 
and in some instances dwellings were moved, or 
parts of them torn away to make room for the 
derrick. 

Burk Waggoner pool or what is sometimes 
called the Northwest Extension of the Burkbur- 
nett pool, was discovered in April, 1919, and 
begins about three miles west of the town of 
Burkburnett. This pool has proved the most 
prolific of any in North Texas, and is today the 
biggest producer of high gravity oil of any one 
particular pool in the Mid-Continent field. 


OTHER CONSPICUOUS SUCCESSES IN 
OIL FIELDS 


TEXAS 


The most conspicuous successes in the Texas 
oil fields have not been attained exclusively by 
the so-called big companies; and in this connec- 
tion it might be well to cite a few of the new 
companies, notably the Bradley Company, the 
National Producing & Refining Company, The 
Texas Eagle Oil & Refining Company, the Vir- 
ginia Company, Incorporated, the Royal Petro- 





EuGENE SHANNON 


General Manager of Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce 





CLARE WILLARD 
President of the Royal Petroleum Company 


leum Company and the Buie Oil Corporation. 
There are other big successes in the local field, 
but these represent the most typical illustrations 
to become big factors in Texas development. 

The Bradley Company, organized by the 
Bradley brothers—C. A. and I. M. Bradley—two 
of the most experienced and successful operators 
in the Texas and Oklahoma fields, bids fair to 
become a second Texas Company. In addition 
to being able oil operators, the Bradley Brothers 
are men of unquestioned character and integrity, 
possessing keen intellects, business courage and 
financial knowledge. The Bradley Company is 
a $10,000,000 organization with some of the most 
valuable acreage in Texas, and the company is 
so organized as to profit by every branch of the 
oil business. If all the oil companies were con- 
ducted as the Bradley Company, and all oil opera- 
tors were of the type and character as the Bradley 
brothers, the oil business would never have suff- 
ered from the evils of promotion; and no other 
operators have done more to invest the oil busi- 
ness with high business ethics than C. A. and 
I. M. Bradley, who deserve all the success and 
credit which will undoubtedly come to them and 
their associates and stockholders 

The National Producing & Refining Company, 
organized by C. S. Woods, is another notable 
company in the Fort Worth field, with large acre- 
age throughout the proven Texas and Louisiana 
oil belts. This company now has more than four 
thousand stockholders throughout the United 
States and a directorate of able business men 
President C..S. Woods has long been one of the 
successful developers of Texas and has always 
operated on a large scale. With a total of 186,- 
541 acres in Texas, Kentucky and Louisiana, this 
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What a real gusher in action looks like 


company has begun operations under the most 
auspicious conditions and should become one of 
the great producing and refining companies of 
Texas within a short time. With an authorized 
capitalization of $10,000,000, this company has 
ample funds to develop its holdings, which, ac- 
cording to the law of averages, must yield large 
returns to the stockholders. President Woods 
was most fortunate in surrounding himself with 
experienced business men and oil operators. 
Charles A. Lockard, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Producing and Refining Co., was with the 
Standard Oil Company and the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Company for fifteen years and knows every 
angle of the oil business. 

The Royal Petroleum Company, organized by 
W. E. Clark and Clare Willard, is a more recent 
company than the others mentioned, but one 
which has attracted the attention of investors 
since its beginning. W. E. Clark, secretary and 
manager of the Royal Petroleum Company, has 
been in the oil business for thirty years, having 
been one of the pioneers in the Pennsylvania, 
Montana and Wyoming fields. With a million- 
dollar capital this company owns large acreage 
in the Texas fields and no company has more 
brilliant prospects of success. 

Clare Willard, president of the Royal Petro- 
leum Company, is also president of the First 
National Bank of Allegany, New York, a former 
member of the New York State Legislature and 
one of the largest stockholders of the Spruce 
Falls Pulp and Paper Company of Ontario, 
Canada, and no man stands higher in his home 
state as a citizen and business man. We men- 
tion these men in passing in order to call the at- 
tention of the investing public to the high type 
of business men who are really running the oil 
business. There are many promoters in the busi- 
ness; that is, there were a great many in the first 
flush of the oil boom, but all the men in the oil 
business who are operating along safe, legitimate 
business lines are making money, and failures 
among this class are rare. Ninety percent of the 
failures have been due to inexperienced manage- 
ment. The oil business is a ‘business’ to be 
sure, but from the standpoint of character we 
believe that the representative oil men of the 
country will measure up to any other business or 
professional class. There has been entirely too 
much propaganda regarding the oil industry— 
much of it a reflection on the men who are re- 
sponsible for the development of the industry 
itself. 

Another notable success is the Virginia Com- 
pany, Inc., which was recently organized by 


Judge James Swayne and Judge Gaines B. 
Turner, with a capitalization of $6,000,000, di- 
vided into as many shares of a par value of $1.00 
each. There is a striking similarity between the 
Virginia Company, Inc., and the great Texas 
Company, which today ranks among the world’s 
greatest producing companies. The Texas Com- 
pany grew out of the Hogg-Swayne Syndicate, 
brought into being by Judge J. M. Swayne. 

Starting only four months ago, the Virginia 
Company, Inc., now has three thousand barrels 
daily production and several wells being drilled. 
This company is one of the most sensational in 
Texas and will soon be a rival of Sinclair, the 
Texas and Gulf companies, owning as it does 
more than 100,000 acres. 

There are any number of good companies in 
the Texas fields where the investor’s money is 
safe and likely to bring, quick and substantial 
returns. We have singled out the above com- 
panies as representative companies that have 
made a big success—yet they are all new and 
independent companies. 


THE STORY OF THE BUIE OIL CORPORATION 


The story of James A. Buie, a daring single- 
handed and independent operator who was offer- 
ed a cool million dollars for his individual hold- 
ings long before the day of the big deals, can be 
duplicated in almost any of the Texas fields. 





Tom Dees, with his Hog Creek Oil Company 
which he started as a $60,000 company and sold 
for $12,000,000 in less than two years, is only 
another of the many sensational and Midas-like 
examples to become a part of oil history—or 
shall we say oil legend? 

Tom Dees was not an oil man. Neither was 
Buie; but he had that indefinable sixth sense 
raised to the nth power—acutenets of vision, a 
trait, by the way, said to be characteristic of the 
wild-cat. 

When the oil discovery was made, Buie was a 
Fort Worth business man, and still is for that 
matter. He was a large state distributor of 
trucks and automobiles and was eminently suc- 
cessful. The oil business and its development 
was “‘water on his wheels.’’ It meant more 
trucks and cars for the oil regions. In taking 
care of excess orders, Buie, like thousands of 
others, took a plunge. He had caught the fever. 
Here was the big chance he had been waiting for, 
because forsooth Buie is a combination of power- 
house and pile-driver, with more get-up-and-go 
than a dozen average men. He was in the field 
where the big wells were coming in and he planked 
down his money for proven as well as wild-cat 
acreage—but be it remembered that all proven 
acreage was once “‘wild-cat.”’ 

While others were running amuck if the midst 
of the excitement, Buie corraled 100,000 acres of 
leases, contracts and options and soon had pro- 
duction sufficient to pay a three percent quar- 
terly dividend, and this record is being steadily 
maintained. 

The Buie Oil Corporation is a $5,000,000 con- 
cern, and to successfully pilot an enterprise of 
this magnitude over the shoals of uncertain 
times, which are apparently ahead, is a man’s 
job—but Buie is the same calm clear-visioned 
plodder he has always been. -The company now 
has a New York office at 299 Broadway; but the 
home office is in Fort .Worth where President 
Buie lives. One day finds him in the Burkbur- 
nett fields, the next day in his office with work 
piled three feet high. For a week he will be 
away to make a hurry-up trip to New York. 
But such is the life of a successful oil man—a 
dog’s life the oil men claim and it would seem 
this is true. 


FORT WORTH NOW THE TEXAS OIL CENTER 


While the distinction of being the center of 
the oil industry in Texas is claimed by other 
cities, this distinction really belongs to Fort 
Worth, with Houston coming second. 

The most extensive and rapid development in 
history has drawn the attention of the world to 
Fort Worth and the vast oil fields lying within 
her trade territory. Since the discovery of the 
first of these fields in 1917 a production worth 
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$250,000,000 a year has been attained. This oil 
production is worth more than three times as 
much as the entire gold output of the United 
States, including Alaska. 

Almost every month since the original dis- 
covery has brought extensions of the fields or the 
discovery of new ones until it is now estimated 
that it will take at least twenty years to drill the 
territory already proven. While Stephens, East- 
land, Wichita and Comanche counties are.now 
producing more than the other counties in the 
area, extensive development operations are being 
carried on at the present time in sixty-five 
counties in the territory. 

Wells brought in during the first months of 
1920 point to large production in Wilbarger, 
Young, Callahan, Brown, Reeves, and several 
other counties of the area. 

Fort Worth has become the operating center 
for these fields with about 500 oil companies 
maintaining offices in the city. The list includes 
many of the greatest companies in the oil busi- 
ness, among others being the Pierce Oil Corpora- 
tion, Gulf Production Company, Sinclair Oil 
Corporation, White Oil Corporation, Empire Gas 
& Fuel Company, Humble Oil Company, Cosden 
& Company, American Oil Engineering Company, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Invincible Oil 
Corporation, F. S. Smithers & Company, White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Company, Imperial Refin- 
ing Company, Transcontinental Oil Company, 
Skelley & Sankey and Swensondale Oil Company. 


A GREAT REFINING CENTER 


Prior to the oil discoveries of 1917 Fort Worth 
had three refineries with a daily capacity of 
33,000 barrels. Since that time five additional 
plants involving an expenditure of $4,700,000 
have been built, giving an additional daily 
refining capacity of 21,500 barrels, or a present 
total daily refining capacity of 54,500 barrels. 

Four additional plants are under construction, 
at a cost of approximately $1,000,000 and the 
Transcontinental Oil Company is building a 
lubricating and wax plant in connection with its 
plant at a cost of $750,000. Several other re- 
fineries are projected. There are now employed 
in refineries at Fort Worth about 800 men and 
those under construction or reasonably assured 
will employ 400 more. 

In addition to having more refineries than any 
other city in Texas, Fort Worth is the pipe line 
center of the State and more than eighty per cent 
of all trunk pipe lines in the State converge at 
Fort Worth. 

A concrete evidence of the substantial wealth 
and prosperity that have accrued to Fort Worth 
is reflected by The National Bank of Commerce. 
This institution opened for business on August 
25th, 1919, with a million dollars capital and a 
half million dollars surplus. In addition, the 
shareholders of the national bank own also the 
Commerce Trust Company with a half million 
dollars capital. This bank had deposits totalling 
$2,124,242 on its opening day. This total has 
already passed the $6,000,000 mark. On April 
first the first cash dividend on the capital stock 
was distributed, after only seven months opera- 
tion, with all organization and establishment 
costs written off. 

The rapid growth of The National Bank of 
Commerce can be attributed to the aggressive- 
ness and ability of its officers as well as the pros- 
perity of Fort Worth and the trade territory 
served by this city. Officials of the Commerce 
Bank are always at the fore in fostering every 
effort that tends in any way whatever to build 
a bigger and a better and more prosperous Fort 
Worth. 

Temporary quarters of this bank at Sixth and 
Main Streets have been quickly out-grown. 





PRESIDENT JAMES A. Bute of the Buie Oil Corporation, at his desk in his Fort Worth office, signing 

dividend checks to be mailed to stockholders throughout the world. Here is an instance where one man 

starting as an independent operator, and remaining independent, has assembled some of the most valuable 

oil properties in the oil-producing states, disproving the argument the oil business is wholly in the hands 
of the *‘ big companies”’ 


However, by mid-summer the institution will 
move into its permanent banking room, occupy- 
ing the main floor and first sub-floor of the new 
twenty-story Waggoner Building. No expense is 
being spared to make this the finest and best 
equipped counting room in Texas. 

C. J. Benson, also president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Sapulpa, Oklahoma is active as 
president of The National Bank of Commerce. 

The vice-presidents are experienced and suc- 
cessful bankers—A. E. Thomas, formerly vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Bowie, 
Texas; J. H. Jackson, formerly president of the 
Hugo National Bank of Hugo, Oklahoma; J. E. 
Willis, formerly cashier of The Continental Bank 
& Trust Co., Fort Worth; C. H. Pattison and 
Geo. A. Lock, who were formerly in the banking 
business in Kansas and Kentucky, respectively. 


FORT WORTH IN BRIEF 


Altitude, 670 feet. 

Area, 16.49 square miles. 

Bank deposits, $84,470,459. 

Five hundred oil companies. 

Nine petroleum refineries. 

Six garment factories. 

One hundred eleven churches. 

Mean temperature 65 degrees. 
Thirty-one parks, area 432 acres. 
Fifty-two oil field supply houses. 
Annual precipitation, 26.89 inches. 
Bank clearings (1919), $900,098,820. 
Building permits (1919), $18,657,654. 
Postoffice receipts (1919), $947,220. 
Eleven railway systems, seventeen outlets. 
Elevator capacity, 5,000,000 bushels. 


Center of Mid-Continent oil fields. 

Natural gas for heating and cooking. 

Third largest cattle market in America. 

Largest electric power plant in Southwest. 

Fifty million dollars worth of produce handled 
annually. 

Candy factories employing 700 persons. 

Cold storage capacity 1,000,000 cubic feet. 

Twenty-nine public schools; attendance 20,334. 

Lowest insurance rate of any Texas city. 

Largest furniture factory in the Southwest. 

Greatest inland cotton market in the world. 

Only rolling mill in the Southwest; 700 men 
employed. 

Wholesale grocery business, $15,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Population reached by five-cent car fare, 
165,000. 

Four hundred and fifty million dollars worth 
of products manufactured annually. 

Packing houses doing business of $150,000,000 
annually. 

Four cotton oil mills with capacity of 4,000,000 
gallons per year. 

Two automobile assembling plants, capacity 
120 cars and trucks per day. 

Three creameries; capacity 3,000,000 pounds 
of butter annually. 

Largest municipally-owned reservoir west of 
the Mississippi. 

Seven flour and feed mills; capacity 2,200 
barrels wheat flour and an equal amount of corn 
products daily. 

Produce worth more than $50,000,000 handled 
annually through the exchange representatives, 
wholesalers and jobbers at Fort Worth. 
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Business joins science in the evolution of a species 


The Genius of the Jonteel 


How Charles E. Murnan made ornithology open its doors for his 


fanciful creation of a new bird and makes it as well known as a robin 







HADES of civilization touching Orient and Occident 
PS]} are suggested in marketing modern products that 
i have to do with enhancing and preserving the beauty 
of women. From Helen of Troy and Shakespeare's 
Juliet and on to the most attractive actress of the 
hour the youth and beauty of women have been the dominant 
thought of art, poetry, and prose. Other inspirations may 
come and go and have their limitations, 


Month after month the examinations .continued, with pur- 
pose concentrated on the objective—sales—and then more 
sales. The black box was at first frowned upon, but psychology 
won; the proportion and shade of colors, every curve and 
angle was tried under rigid optical tests, with no illusions. 

Finally the ““Jonteel’ bird hopped from its nest and then 
began one of the most original and courageous campaigns 
backing up an idea that has ever been 





but beautiful women have held it ever 
since Solomon's time. 

There is a basic philosophy involved in 
the making of articles that women buy to 
preserve the charm of their sex. The one 
item of talcum powder indicates the 
modern trend. The amount of the fluffy 
auxiliary of complexions of lily white and 
blushing hue used today would make the 
gunpowder bills of nations at peace pale 
into insignificance. 

. . * 

Years ago a young man born in Win- 
chester, Virginia—remembered as Phil 
Sheridan's objective, tho “twenty miles 
away —became associated with Louis K. 
Liggett when he launched his great Rexall 
idea of co-operation and standardizing 
drug stores. He was on the firing line in 
the days when the pioneer trails were 
blazed. He was enthusiastic, and in en- 
listing the interest of thousands of drug- 
gists in the idea, he came in contact at, 








CHARLES E. MuRNAN 


Vice-president and Advertising Depart- 
ment Manager, United Drug Company 


launched. ‘All sails were set’’—for sales. 

‘‘Jonteel,”’ “Jonteel’” rang the refrain 
until one could almost hear the chirping 
of a bird of new and strange species as 
they read the announcement. The eye 
was pleased with the package; the little 
mental jolt reached; the senses were re- 
freshed with a talcum powder perfumed 
with the scent of twenty-six flowers—a 
composite laboratory triumph as it was 
in the exploitation processes. 

The hours of time in preparation 
indicated the scientific mind of Charles 
E. Murnan. The entire proposition was 
analyzed from fresh facts and data. Day 
after day he sat with samples of containers 
of the perfumes and designs of the trade- 
mark before him. As he sat at his desk he 
assimilated the last detail of information 
that had come from data that reflected 
the subtle workings of the mind of possible 
purchasers. 

‘Information co-ordinated with obser- 








first hand with their problems and then 
he sensed a vision of the possibilities of the business of his 
company that seemed to be revolutionary in its scope. 

First, there was the personal knowledge of the business and 
personal acquaintance. Then there was the creative idea of 
producing and selling things. These essentials run the gamut 
of business. As secretary of his company, he early began a 
definite plan of building up and constructing new business 
as the first Rexallites were recruited. When it came to evo- 
luting a new line of toilet articles, his was the receptive and 
creative mind that focussed the processes. 

The start was made with a talcum powder—the product 
was tested and retested by having the definite opinion of over 
twenty-five thousand women. The results were carefully ana- 
lyzed and tabulated. Then came the all-important subject 
of the container or package—in this age of packages. The 
trade-mark was the third of this trio of problems. The box was 
given a new oval shape, and then the name. As an evolution 
of thousands of suggestions, the name “Jonteel’’ was created— 
distinctive, and yet suggestive of the atmosphere of gentility, 
which naturally is associated with the product. The first 
thought was to have something suggesting life in the trade- 
mark. Then came the idea of a bird of paradise and the peacock. 
Out of it all was created a new species not recorded in books 
on zoology and even beyond the knowledge of Audubon— 
but this was a newly-created bird that seems to reflect in a 
composite way the impressions sought. 


vation is intelligence,” said Marse Henry 
Watterson to me one time in commenting on business philoso- 
phy. If there ever was a product launched that was fortified 
with information, and covered a wide scope of observation, it 
was “‘Jonteel."” After the basic talcum powder won its way, 
the by-products were the natural evolution. 

Every girl and woman in America knows the scope of toilet 
preparations. When I saw a little miss purchase $4.70 worth 
of “Jonteel’ products at one time from a Liggett store in 
New York, I could understand these astronomical figures Mr. 
Murnan submitted in his plans—basing it all on facts and the 
natural law of averages, foreshadowed an accurate estimate 
for the future. The field was there; the seed was sown; the 
cultivation proceeded, and the harvest was ready for the 
reaping. 

Even his close associates in business somehow cannot fully 
appreciate the wide range of painstaking, patient investigation 
and research involved in the creation of the now world-wide- 
known “ Jonteel.” 

In the Rexall conventions, and at their stores, year after year, 
Mr. Murnan has met and discussed matters with druggists. 
but I never heard a more eloquent address in facts and figures 
than the one he delivered in 1919 in Symphony Hall, Boston. 
Without a written memorandum he told the story of “ Jonteel” 
and “‘Klenzo,"" and proved that the co-operation and concen- 
tration of eight thousand Rexall drug stores upon one article 
sold more goods at a less total cost of (Continued on page 287) 
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fs United States Board for Vocational 
Training in making an investigation and 
examination of the Chiropractic colleges of the 
United States paid a tribute of recognition to 
the new profession by recommending the Carver 
College for vocational training. This is one of 
the most significant recognitions the science of 
Chiropractic has received and was due in large 
measure to the high standards of professional 
efficiency and learning enunciated by Dr. Willard 
Carver, co-worker and counsellor of the late E. B. 
Palmer, the real founder of Chiropractic. When 
the original Dr. Palmer first announced his dis- 
covery of Chiropractic, Dr. Carver, then a well 
known attorney of lowa became the attorney 
and advisor of the founder. Almost from the 
beginning of Chiropractic, Dr. Carver was associ- 
ated with the senior Dr. Palmer, and it was he 
who classified and systemized the science which 
during recent years has become legally recog- 
nized in a majority of the American states as a 
legitimate art or science of healing or of restoring 
health. 

Dr. Carver is probably the most prolific and 
scholarly writer in the United States, or indeed 
the world, on Chiropractic, and his works have 
probably done more to standardize the profes- 
sion than the work of any other writer. He was 
the friend of the late Elbert Hubbard, who him- 
self was an ardent believer and advocate of 
Chiropractic, and in his publications did much 
to promote the success of the profession. 

In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and at 312 
West Seventy-second Street and Riverside Drive, 
New York City, the two Carver Chiropractic 
Colleges are located. Dr. Carver, dean of the 
faculties, sperrds six months in Oklahoma City 
and the other six months in New York, where one 
of the most successful colleges in America is 
located and where probably the most advanced 
work is being done. Dr. Carver himself is a 
college man, being a graduate of Christian Col- 
lege, Oskaloosa, Iowa, of Drake University and 
of the Iowa College of Law. For many years 
he was one of the most successful lawyers in his 
native state of lowa, and it was in the capacity of 
attorney that he came in contact and associa- 
tion with the late B. B. Palmer, founder of the 
Palmer School, at Davenport, Iowa. 

The most exact definition of Chiropractic, and 
the one to be generally accepted by the scientific 
world is that given by Dr. Carver himself: 

“Chiropractic is the science that teaches 
health in anatomic relation, and disease or ab- 
normality in anatomic disrelation, and teaches 
the art of restoring anatomic relation by a pro- 
cess of adjusting by hand.” 

A name for the new science was necessary and 
a minister, Rev. Samuel Weed, was consulted. 
He said that as it was “hand-work” the words, 
“chiro” and “praxis” from the Greek supplied 
the name—hence the word “Chiropractic.” 

In one of his best known works Dr. Carver 
further elucidates the meaning of Chiropractic 
as follows: 

“Chiropractic means done with the hand, and 
is the science and art of adjusting by hand the 
displacements of whatsoever character that may 
occur in the human body, the three hundred 
articulations of the skeletal frame being promi- 
nent, but especially the articulations of the verte- 
bral column, commonly called the backbone, to 
remove occlusion of stimulus from the nerves 
which should furnish vitality, sensation and 
motion. 

“The very important and far-reaching fact that 
displacement of vertebrae occludes stimulus, 
causing functional abnormality, and that adjust- 
Ing such displacements permits stimulus to 
quickly restore normal function, was discovered 
in 1895. 

“That a mechanical fact fraught withsuch vast 





Dr. Willard Carver—Chief Intellectualist and Exponent of the 
Science of Chiropractic 


and measureless consequence, exposed in plain 
view on the back of each individual, proclaimed 
as the seat of pain by almost every sufferer, 
rubbed, slapped, poulticed and bandaged for 
relief from a time ‘when the mind of man runneth 





Dr. WILLARD CARVER 


not to the contrary,’ should have remained 
unknown through the ages seems very remark- 
able, and again proves that ‘None are so blind 
as those who will not see.’ 

“Chiropractic is the most exalted of all mechani- 
cal sciences, since ‘The greatest study of man- 
kind is man,’ and let it be understood once for 
all that it is purely a mechanical science, and has 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with treating, 
healing or curing disease. Its entire purpose and 
object is accomplished when the displaced ele- 
ments are restored to place, occlusion removed 
from nerves, and stimulus has had time to restore 
normal size and power to muscles, ligaments, and 
other tissues. Incidentally, when this condition 
has been attained, no sickness, disease or pain 
can exist. ’ 

“*A Chiropractic mechanic is called a doctor of 
Chiropractic or a Chiropractor, and either of 
these terms rightly used with relation to the name 
of an individual, signifies that he knows the law 
of displacement, occlusion of stimulus and ad- 
justing to remove the same. 

“From the discoverer alone in 1895, this science 
is now in daily demonstration by about eight 
thousand persons scattered widely over the 
United States, with a few in foreign countries. 
The results these people are accomplishing are 
truly marvelous and can only be appreciated by 
those who take the time to familiarize themselves 


somewhat with the science and follow for a 
time closely the demonstrations of some ‘one 
Chiropractor.” 

Some idea of the growth of Chiropractic may 
be had from the fact that only twenty-four years 
ago there was but one Chiropractor. Now there 
are more than ten thousand scattered in all parts 
of the world, all having been trained in the 
United States. From the Carver Colleges have 
come thousands of these graduates. As a pro- 
fession offering large financial opportunities, not 
to mention the service rendered humanity, 
Chiropractic is rapidly taking its place alongside 
of Osteopathy and other sciences of healing or 
restoring health. It had to run the gauntlet of 
medical and legislative opposition, and only dur- 
ing recent years has it received the recognition 
it manifestly deserves. No man has contributed 
more to the scholarship, learning, standards and 
ethics of Chiropractic than Dr. Willard Carver, 
and the profession will remain indebted to him 
for the best of its technical and professional lit- 
erature. By all odds he is regarded as its ablest 
exponent, teacher and practicioner. 





The Route Agent 


T the rising of the sun the Route Agent 

girdeth up his loins and taketh his war bag 

and goeth forth up and down the land, into the 

valley and across the plain, saying unto this one, 

prepare thy statement for the second quarter, 

the old man is hot under the collar and has it in 
for thee. 

And to another, deliver unto the son of Abra- 
ham the goods that are his, first collecting the 
C. O. D. and charges. 

To another he sayeth, get thou the business— 
thy showing for the last month. was punk, thy 
competitor has thee skinned, thy speed is like 
unto the speed of the mud-turtle; get a move on 
thee, or thy hide shall be hung on the fence. 

The noon hour having passed, the Route 
Agent drops off at a high grass town and maketh 
a check, and when it is done sayeth unto the 
country agent, Behold—thou art shy twenty- 
three pieces of silver. 

Then is the country agent sore distressed, he 
frisketh his garments, and shaketh out the folds 
of his tunic, but the coin is not, his lamentations 
fill the air, saying, Lo! at yester ’een I was five 
piasters to the good, peradventure thy figures 
are bum. 

Then is the Route Agent seized with wrath; 
he paweth the air and cheweth the rag in his 
rage, saying—B-E-G-O-N-E—get thee to the 
highway, and make hot touch among thy tribes- 
men, dig up the simoleons ere the going down of 
the sun or thy name will be mud. And it is 
done—even as the Route Agent commandeth. 

Into the market place goeth the Route Agent 
among those that buy and sell, saying—chop the 
fast freight, order thy goods by the only express, 
and | will make it right with thee—listen not to 
the sayings of the other transportation men, 
their service is on the hog and the truth is not 
in them—take thou this smoker, and when thy 
wife’s sister marries, I will give thee another. 

And the night being come the Route Agent 
loadeth himself onto the local freight for the next 
big town, saying unto himself, now my labors 
are ended and | will hie myself to the big town 
for an evening’s pleasure; but he loseth out, for 
the local’s engine breaketh a spring hanger 
seventeen poles west of mile ninety-seven, and 
it is 12.30 at the big town; the cabarets close 
at 12.30. Whereupon the Route Agent teareth 
his beard and beateth his breast, and curseth his 
luck, saying, to-sheal-with-a-job-like-this, more 
blessed is he who abideth with the chickens and 
picketh his food from the soil with a wooden bill. 

And the next day, 

And the day after that, 
Was the same, 
Only worse. 
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take a group picture in which you and Miss 
D’ Aubrey will be prominent figures, for the Sun- 
day magazine section. I think it very shrewd 
of them to say the least. Also, your table has 
been reserved at the Midnight Gambol.” 

They spoke longer. They always did. Mrs. 
McGuire loved to hear the inside facts on society, 
and Wiggins had an almost uncanny way of find- 
ing out about society affairs, frequently relating 
his information in a manner that would bring a 
smile to the face of Hazel McGuire. 

Naturally, whatever incidentals in the way of 
business that Waverly Wiggins had before him 
were left by the wayside that afternoon. Nor 
did he fret one tiny bit. Such was a regular 
afternoon practice with him, and only once was 
he a trifle worried. 

This was on an occasion when Mrs. McGuire 


had entered his office during a conference in 
which Waverly, Marjorie, and three importers of 
sugar were involved. Mrs. McGuire had almost 
insisted that he break off the discussion and ac- 
company her to the Ritz-Carlton. With fore- 
bodings of pending rebuffs, Waverly had com- 
plied with a smile. Marjorie had spoken to him 
about it later. 

“That’s a funny way to do business, dear. 
Why didn’t you assert yourself? She takes an 
unfair advantage of you by making you leave 
your work in that way. If you continue to wag 
your tail every time she talks, she’s going to put 
you down as aninny. I wish you’d assert your- 
self sometime,’’ was Marjorie’s reproach. 

Waverly had made no reply. 

The Astor was bright that afternoon. Peacock 
Alley was gay with its varied assortment of 


—— 


Broadway butterflies, sightseers, and not a fey 
guests who had been invited to the Fieldzig recep. 
tion in order that society could meet the charm. 
ing Miss D’Aubrey, prior to her American deby 
at the Midnight Gambol. And Waverly Wiggins 
made a charming escort; he drank Mr. Fieldzig’s 
tea with delightful daintiness, nibbled Mis, 
D’Aubrey’s bonbons with graceful composure, 
and danced divinely, so the ladies said. There 
were perhaps two hundred ladies and a dozen 
other men present. Waverly looked them over, 
but made no comment as to what he thought. 
He wondered, however, whether or not he agreed 
with Marjorie, who said: ‘‘Nobody but lounge 
lizards attend those afternoon pink teas. But 
as long as you don’t get accustomed to an ivory 
cigarette holder and spats, I don’t suppose they 
harm you.’ 

Marjorie had never liked the idea of Waverly’s 
attending the afternoon functions with Mrs, 
McGuire. 

“It’s so effeminate, 


she said. 








Etta WHEELER WILCOX 


I AM 


KNOW not whence I came, 
I know not whither I go; 
But the fact stands clear that I am 
here 
In this world of pleasure and woe. 
And out of the mist and murk 
Another truth shines plain— 
It is my power each day and hour 
To add to its joy or its pain. 


I know that the earth exists, 
It is none of my business why; 
I cannot find out what it’s all about, 
I would but waste time to try. 
My life is a brief, brief thing, 
I am here for a little space, 
And while I stay, | would like, if I 
may 
To brighten and better the place. 


The trouble, I think with us all 
Is the lack of a high conceit. 
If each man thought he was sent to 
this spot 
To make it a bit more sweet, 
How soon we could gladden the 
world, 
How easily right all wrong, 
If nobody shirked and each one 
worked 
To help his fellows along. 


Cease wondering why you came— 
Stop looking for faults and flaws. 
Rise up today in your pride and say, 

“I am part of the First Great 
Cause! 
However full the world, 
There is room for an earnest man. 
It had need of me, or I would not be; 
I am here to strengthen the plan.’’ 


the meaning of perfect 


up his health and strength to a 
continue with force and courage 
difficulties of his daily business 


evening at home. 


Yet there are many who in the 
wear and strain of hard work 
and worry for the families they 
love allow their systems to be- 
come weakened and run-down 
until the iron sapped from 
their blood, and before fully 
aware of their condition they lose 
the role of a hero and protector to become 
simply a care to the ones they hold most 
dear. 

“If sich men would only realize in time 
that they must have pure red blood, rich in 
iron—to keep up their health and strength 
and would take a short course of Nuxated 
Iron, they might readily build ey up 
to a most surprising degree,” says a 
Vail, formerly Physician in the Baltimore 
Hospital and a Medical Examiner, in com- 
menting on how modern methods of living 
tend to break down the health and weaken 
the blood. “In the present day mad rush 
for Success, these men push their mental 
energies to the limit without the physical 
strength to back them up. As a result, 
worry, work and ill-health saps the iron 
from their blood and leaves them weak, 
nervous, and run-down. They are so anxious 
to get ahead that they do not realize that 
iron is absolutely essential to the greatest 
development of physical and mental power. 
Unless they supply this iron deficiency 
now, they cannot hope to have the rich, red 
blood that sends fires of ene through 
body and brain and makes men Torge ahead. 
I strongly advise every man who is fagged 
out by worry, work, and other strains to 
build up his health, energy and endurance 
by taking some form or organic iron—Nux- 
ated Iron—for I consider it one of the 
foremost blood and body builders, the 





being too tired and nervous for a happy 


And what 


point where he can 
to master the 
life without 


” 


— to which I have ever had _ recourse. 
- T. Alphonsus Wallace, a physician of 
am... years’ experience, and formerly of the 
British Naval Medical Service, in comment- 
ing. upon the foregoing statement said: 
ithout iron there can be no strong, red- 
blooded men. In the wear and tear of 
modern business life, when the vital forces 


are being constantly ‘drawn upon, many men jg 


find themselves without the sustaining 
strength produced by the nourishing foods 


and outdoor sports of boyhood fone that assimila 


_ up the supply of iron in their blood. 

uence they find themselves on 
a ‘weaes of a physical and nervous break- 
down at a time when they should be enjoy- 
ing their best years. Unless strength-giving 
iron is obtained from the foods we eat, it 
must be supplied in some form that is easily 






‘Daddy Your Arm Fecls Just Like Iron 


Physician Explains How Strong Muscles and The Robust Health of Rugged 
Manhood Depends Upon Having Plenty of Iron In The Blood—Tells How 


NUXATED IRON HELPS MAKE KEEN, RED 


BLOODED SUCCESSFUL MEN 
Upon Whose Shoulders Rest Lightly The Cares Of Business and Home Life 


Only the father who has felt the gentle clasp of tiny fingers 
about his strong arm, who has seen in the great expressive eyes 
of his little daughter the shining light of supreme faith and has 
sensed her feeling of perfect confidence and child-like 
admiration for him—only such a man can truly know 
“hero worship.” 
pride comes to that man who has been able to keep 


cells, strengthens the nerves, reb 
ened tissues and helps to 
into the whole system.” 
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For Red Blood, Strength and Endurance 
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Perhaps that was why Waverly felt more at 
ase when he also accompanied Mrs. McGuire 


Roof that evening. The Old Man had been 
alled to Buffalo, and that left Mrs. McGuire 
without an escort—but only for a few minutes— 
onlv until she could reach Waverly Wiggins. 
Waverly had a date that night with Marjorie. 
It is true that he almost forced himself to say 
he couldn’t have the pleasure. But Mrs. Mc- 
Guire’s voice did not admit of such a thing. 
“Why didn’t you tell her that you simply 
couldn’t do it?’’ asked Marjorie, trying to keep 
her voice calm. 
“] don’t know, dear,” 


he hesitated. “I 


Bcouldn’t decide whether to take a chance and 
:Banger her or whether to ask you to please forgive 


me just this one time. I promise—” 

“But, Waverly, you gave me your word you 
wouldn’t let her take you away from me tonight. 
You gave me your word and then took it back— 
just like you always do.” 

The evening at the Midnight Gambol was 
interesting. And over the Honey Dew Fan- 
tasies, for which Mr. Fieldzig charged the 
modest price of three and a half dollars, Hazel 
McGuire smilingly told Waverly Wiggins that 
every cloud had a silver lining. She made no 
other mention of her husband’s trip out of town 
during the,evening. 

The natural evolution of things is sometimes 
stranger than the most fanciful predictions. 
The laws of cause and effect work both ways: 
causative effect brings with it a result, in turn, 
the result can produce causative effect. Ac- 
cordingly, if this were not an honest story of a 
business man, his rather odd wife, and a twenty- 
five-year-old boy who lost his decision and 
tenacity in his effort to oblige, we might tell how 
a verbal tidal-wave of wagging tongues made 
Barney McGuire decide to call a halt to his wife’s 
persistent attentions to Waverly Wiggins. Mc- 
Guire did arrive at this conclusion, but it was 
not due to gossip. The truth of the matter is 
that New York society people do not gossip. 
It’s a proposition of people who live in glass 
houses; old man McGuire wasn’t the slightest 
bit timid about throwing stones. 

Yet, Barney McGuire was a_ diplomat. 
Whether his trip to Buffalo was motivated en- 
tirely by business or not is uncertain. It is a 
fact, however, that he had neither business nor 
social engagement in Buffalo. An. odd fact 
about the Old Man was that he figured out his 
problems with ease while on a railroad train. 
Some people are best inspired by music or soli- 
tude, but give Barney McGuire a drawing room 
and a pocketful of Havana cigars, and he was in 
the pink of condition for grappling with the big- 
gest of problems. 

The fact that Barney McGuire was one New 
York husband with enough judgment about 
domestic matters to enable him to sense the 
folly of his wife without having the newspapers 
and scandal sheets (the movies insist that New 
York still has them) tell him about it is a matter 
of record. Also noteworthy is the fact that 
McGuire held no animosity for Waverly Wiggins 
and was not angry at his wife. McGuire was 
merely jealous—and he knew it. 

As usual, the trip over to Buffalo had pro- 
vided him with just the idea he was hunting. 

About a week after Waverly had accompanied 
Mrs. McGuire to the Midnight Gambol, the 
Chief called Wiggins into his office. 
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“How’d you like to discuss a proposition that 
would take you away from New York, Wiggins?” 
began McGuire, without asking Wiggins to have 
a chair. 

“Why, I don’t know, sir; I’d be inclined to 
think a great deal over it. That’s a pretty big 
question.” 

“It’s a great opportunity for you, Wiggins— 
something that means a future. It’s up to you 
to take it or let it go; in short, I want you to go 
out to the Texas oil fields and see what you can 


o the initial Midnight Gambol on the L’Allegro . 





An important part of the management of 
the Bell System is to keep the public in- 
formed concerning all matters relating to 
the telephone. 


We consider this an essential part of our 
stewardship in the operation of this public 
utility. It is due not only the 130,000 
shareholders, but it is due the whole citizen- 
ship of the country. 

We have told you of new inventions to 
improve service, of the growth of service, of 
problems involved in securing matenials, 
employing and training workers, of financ- 


-ing new developments, and of rates neces- 


sary to maintain service. 


One Policy 
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One System 








as to what we are doing, how we do it, 
why we do it. You have been told of our 
efforts to meet unusual conditions; of how 
we have bent every energy to provide serv- 
ice in the face of storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to provide 
adequate service in the face of shortage of 
workers, raw materials, manufacturing pro- 
duction and transportation. 


Nevertheless the service of the Bell System 
has been improved and extended this year. 
Over 350,000 new stations have been put 
into operation. And the loyal workers of 
the Bell System are establishing new records 
for efficiency and will establish new records 


for service. 
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do about promoting the interests of the Rational 
in that territory. What do you say?” abruptly 
asked McGuire. 

Waverly Wiggins still stood with his arms 
folded in back. A dozen answers, questions, and 
thoughts vibrated in his mind at the same in- 
stant. Of all the evils escaped from Pandora’s 
box, Indecision has carried away its share of 
spoils. Apparently it had left a double-barrelled 
injection in the mind of Waverly Wiggins while 
he stood moistening his lips, unable to speak— 
while Barney Carlton McGuire sat scowling and 
waiting. And how Old Man McGuire loved to 
wait! 

“What the hell’s the big problem?’”’ gasped 
McGuire. ‘‘Good Lord, boy, I’m offering you 
the chance of your life, and you stand there like 
a wooden cigar-sign. Surely you can’t turn 
down that chance,” 

“I don’t know, sir; I’ll have to see what—” 

“Don’t worry about what my wife says. I’m 


still running my own business, and you can look 
to me for your chances of advancement—not 
her. Besides, she shouldn’t be so interested in 
you.” 

“I didn’t mean Mrs. McGuire, sir; I meant—’’ 

“Leave my wife out of the question. You’re 
not deciding her future, you’re deciding your 
own. For once in your life talk, and talk fast.” 

Wiggins continued to stare into vacancy with- 
out saying a word. 


“What’s the answer, Wiggins? Talk fast. 
Yes or no?” 

“Couldn’t I wait until tomorrow, sir—to 
decide?”’ 


Old Man McGuire snorted a snappy oath and 
turned to the papers on his desk. Waverly 
Wiggins took this as a signal and left the room 
ignorant of the fact that McGuire had deter- 
mined to get rid of one certain W. Wiggins at 
almost any cost. 

The opportunity came a few days later. 
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Returning from lunch, Wiggins brought back 
to the office a flat parcel about three feet square. 
A few minutes later he telephoned Marjorie 
Lloyd, and asked her to come to his office at once 
to help him decide a problem. 

And a few minutes later Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Carlton McGuire walked into the office of 
Waverly Wiggins to find the latter sitting knee 
to knee with Marjorie Lloyd, a ouija board 
covering their laps. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” ejaculated McGuire. 
“This settles it. Wiggins, you are discharged 
at once. Your incompetence and general atti- 
tude around the office will not be tolerated 
further. You are—’’ 

“He will not be discharged,” defied Hazel 
McGuire. “But any girl with so little appre- 
ciation of her employer’s confidence will not be 
allowed to remain here. The best years of my 
life have gone into the making of this concern, 
and I demand a say-so in its conduct. Why don’t 
you ask Waverly if it was not this girl’s fault; if 
she did not ask him to work that thing with her? 
Then you will see that his gentlemanly spirit 
prompted him to forget strict business or—”’ 

“Miss Lloyd shall remain and Wiggins shall get 
out of here right away. I’m disgusted with him—” 

“He will not leave,’’ challenged Hazel McGuire. 

**He’s got to leave!” 

There was quiet for a moment. 

“Didn’t she ask you to use my ouija board, 
Waverly?” asked Mrs. McGuire. Wasn't it her 
fault? Wasn’t it?’’ 

Wiggins hesitated. ‘Well,’ he said, “I 
wouldn’t exactly say it was her fault, because— 
because—”’ 

“See,” interrupted Mrs. McGuire. ‘See. 
He’s even willing to make excuses for her, the 
little deceitful thing. She wouldn’t tell us the 
truth if she—” 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. McGuire,” answered a 
quiet voice. ‘You won’t have to fire me. I 
don’t know about Mr. Wiggins, but I wouldn’t 
work another minute in your office for anything 
in the world. My resignation takes effect 
immediately.” 

Marjorie’s eyes were riveted to Waverly’s face. 
Painful suspense was stamped in her expression. 

Waverly’s breath came in short jerks. His 
entire mental organism seemed to whirl, envelop- 
ing him in a daze that left only a vague intuition 
that a quick decision was to be made. Should 
he take the blame? Should he risk his financial 
future by offending Mrs. McGuire? Should he 
risk love by offending Marjorie? Unfortunately, 
he little realized that this was one time in his life 
when a quick decision would save him much 
suffering. He dropped his eyes to the floor. 
An embarrassing silence ensued. Marjorie cast 
one disdainful glance at the pitiful figure of 
Waverly Wiggins and hurried out of the room. 

(The Indian Giver takes back something 
that leads to the unexpected in next month’s 
NATIONAL.) 


To be continued 





The Best Fed Family 
in America 
varied. The first weakening in the ranks of the 
variants occurred when it was announced in the 
medical press of the world, generally, as in an 
important article by an expert in child feeding, 
in Clinical Medicine, July, 1913, which was again 
emphasized by the editor in the following June, 
that the medical faculty of Rome had discovered 
that the fundamental cause of the world’s high 
infant mortality was not so much improper 
feeding as variation in feeding. 

“Every scrubwoman knows, now, that the 
infant’s milk must be changed, if necessary, with 
caution. 

“In the article referred to,”” Dr. Copeland says, 
“correctly, although the view is not yet gen- 
erally accepted that ‘raw fruit juice should not 
be given at the same meal with milk,’ although 
he advises combinations far more objectionable 
than that—at least according to principles of 
compatibility and of variation that I have 
abundantly demonstrated and which are now, 
at last, recognized by a large and fast growing 
minority of physicians and diet experts, includ- 
ing several as well known and as capable as 
Dr. Copeland. 

“A few years ago, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Medical Society was reported in the 
Medical Record, as having discovered—inde- 
pendently—that chipped beef and milk are in- 
compatible (the reasons for which I had made 
very clear, several years earlier), yet Dr. Cope- 
land advises beef juice, mutton, chicken or beef 
broth at the same meal with milk, baked apple 
and rice, with which flesh foods are even more 
incompatible than milk with fruits, and for the 
older child he advises all the incompatibles that 
the adult uses ordinarily. 

“In Clinical Medicine, | am mentioning, for 
one illustration, the fact that, during my eight 
years’ residence at Brookfield Friends’ School, 
Belfast, as pupil and teacher, where the children’s 
diet was almost as uniform and almost as good, 
otherwise, as my own children’s is now, the 
mortality among the pupils was less than one 
per cent, whereas, among the miners who ate 
the fifty-seven varieties at the officers’ table, the 
mortality and sickness rate jumped a thousand 
per cent or more. 

“To avoid serious incompatibility, it is not 


Continued from page 264 


necessary to live on four or five articles of food, ~ 


as we do, and the low cost of the best food that 
can be bought in America, is partly hinted in the 
fact that, at this writing, two barrels of pecans 
from Texas, and a hundred pounds of dried 
peaches from California, stand upon our rear 
porch, while, a month ago, we received, through a 
local grocer, ninety pounds of rolled oats, in one 
shipment. Buying staple foods by the pound 
is as unwise as buying coal by the bushel—in- 
convenient as well as doubly expensive.” 
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BOOKS THAT NEVER GROW OLD! 


These Famous Books Will Find a Welcome Place in Every Home 


HEART THROBS, Vol. I and II. Everybody loves some book, but more people love “Heart Throbs” than any other book brought 
out in recent years. It contains a collection of rare bits of prose and poetry that have stood the test of time. Over 50,000 people 
joined in the making of these, the most wonderful gift-books of the century. 450 pages, in cloth and gold. $2.00 


HEART SONGS. This book is to music what “Heart Throbs” is to literature. Patriotic, sea songs, lullabies, negro melodies, hymns, 
operatic selections, love songs, ballads, college songs, songs whose origin has been forgotten and songs of today, chosen by over 25,000 
music lovers. 500 pages, in cloth and gold. $3.50. 

LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS. Over two thousand home hints to gladden the heart of the home-maker. Cloth and gold, $2.00. 


THE POETS’ LINCOLN. The volume contains the tributes of the greatest poets, togeth 


with several practically unknown poems 
written by Lincoln himself. It is a valuable addition to any library. In cloth and gold, $1.50. 














At Booksellers or direct from CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston 
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THE GENIUS OF THE JONTEEL 


Continued from page 282 


advertising than had been the case of competitive articles 
distributed in sixty-five thousand drug stores. 

This was one of the most startling achievements ever recorded 
in the history of sales energies concentrated on one product. 

With all his genius for selling and creating, Charles Murnan 
is intensively human. He loves a good joke and his cheery 
laughter is a tonic. While still young in years he is accounted 
a seasoned veteran in Rexalldom. He lives it, eats it, but never 
seems to sleep. An occasional game of golf, but ample time to 
talk and discuss projects, he has certainly measured the min- 
utes of his young life and spent them to good advantage. He 
maintains the buoyancy of youth and when he announces a 
new “million-dollar-baby,”’ there are eight thousand associates 
ready to respond with a hearty cheer. Whenever the trade 
indicates need in the way of a product, he is ready for an 
investigation. It is doubtful if any other one man had led a 
more successful campaign in wooing customers for his project, 
and is so successfully striking the common denominator in 
working out his equations of producing, selling, and finding the 


consumer. 
* * * * 


The time, money, and investigation required to launch a. 


new product depends largely on direction for results. Nothing 
daunted, the success of “ Jonteel’’ was followed with “Klenzo,” 
a dental preparation that has the same distinction which char- 
acterizes “Jonteel."" In the psychology of colors, form of 
package, as well as making known the basic and dominant 
merits of the powder, paste, or liquid—all contained antisep- 
tic qualities that served in battles with the “flu” and other 
contagious diseases. 

The advertising campaigns for 1920, including Langlois’ 
latest creation of “Truflor,”’ the condensed modern vernacular 
of true flowers, and the Liggett candy, to say nothing of Rexall 


Orderlies, remindful of the early days, keeping step to the 
quick pace of the times, makes the United Drug Company 
the world's largest advertiser of drug store merchandise. These 
publicity batteries are opened for the legion—eight thousand 
Rexallites. With the national advertising campaign approach- 
ing the million mark, the Rexall stores are unified in get-after 
results in taking advantage of the privilege and potential 
accumulation. The Jonteel trade-mark has been made the 
vogue. Miilliners and modistes have asked permission to use 
the design as a decorative feature of “‘Opening,’’ where every 
possible strong force in the appeal to women is utilized. 
When theatrical managers seek to have plays carrying the title 
of “Jonteel,"’ and reap the advantage of the exploitation— 
when vaudeville artists ask permission to utilize the unique 
Jonteel designs for settings, it indicates a range of advertising 
never reached before in a single trade-marked product. This 
indicates advertising as truly the initiative force blazing the 
path for their new triumphs and lending a luminous light of 
publicity to literary effort. 

When the standard sign of the Rexall is seen, the banners 
for the United Drug products are far-flung, and every clerk 
selling them seems to read the message that cannot be conveyed 
in mere printed announcements, which Mr. Murnan seems to 
carry to his co-workers in the Rexall ranks. 

“We must first sell to ourselves, and it will stand every test, 
backed by sincerity.” 

Then the telepathic wave passes and sales leap into the 
millions, establishing a foundation for others to follow. 

Meanwhile Charles E. Murnan writes another letter to 
Hopkins, reads “Marcus Aurelius, and begins a search for 
another trade searchlight to make bright the pathway of Rexall 
dealers and patrons, and fill another niche in public needs with 
new ideas to exploit “new things under the sun.” 
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r chin was firm set, her face looked grim, and 
ing again in spirit were her illustrious ances- 
, General David Cobb, Dorcass Cobb, John 
gers of Sudbury and Thomas Cobb—the line 
ending back to those sturdy pilgrims who 
me, fought and conquered. 

“Next day,’’ she continued, ‘‘I borrowed Pa’s 
tgun and the ‘contraption.’ Arrived at the 
e place on the trail to the fishing hole, I set 
th in position and then, with my finger where 
could easily touch the trigger, I waited. 
“That mean man proved meaner still. He 
id not pass that way again, the vigil kept up 
til the sun went down. That was my day 
disappointment!” 

Though fascinated, I could remain no longer. 
mming up I wrote, Complex of character, with 
s and vagaries as difficult to analyze as her 
ork. An impressive personality, not easy to 
get, and in which are mingled the sparkling 
llows of simplicity and great depths of phil- 
hy. Withal, delightfully refreshing, charm- 
in manner, and true to her ideals. 

The little whimsical smile returned as I arose 
Say good-bye. She bowed her adieu with such 
gance of grace that | felt as if taking leave of 
old friend—one whom I had known ages ago. 
Back at the office I recalled that the name— 
inifred Virginia Jordan—was more than a 
uphony that haunted. It was associated with 
g things. As one famous critic has phrased it: 
“The author of these poems has escaped the 
ntagion of the times and has been gifted with 
power of song whose type is in a measure abso- 
utely unique. If, as we have abundant reason 
D believe, the function of true poesy be to wake 








the fancy and delight the imagination with a 
combination of sense and sound well adjusted 
in delicate harmony, then we have reason to look 
upon Miss Jordan as one whose claim to the 
title of poet is more than ordinarily strong and 
merited. Lyric beauty and harmony of exquis- 
ite development pervade her poetry, while the 
heavy commonplaces of the average versifier 
are notably absent.” 





Balancing the Books on 
Safety First 


where an intensive educational campaign has 
been conducted by the National Safety Council, 
reaching all of the industries. Meetings for 
plant managers, safety engineers, and foremen 
have been conducted, and many thousands of 
workmen have been reached thru moving picture 
exhibits held in halls and parks. A recent report 
published by the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry included the statement that in this dis- 
trict, which probably represents the most con- 
gested and hazardous industrial district in this 
country, the lost-time accidents were reduced 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. The Com- 
missioner states that this remarkable record is 
directly due to the splendid campaign which has 
been conducted by the local organization of the 
National Safety Council. I give this story be- 
cause it indicates what it is possible to do thru 
community effort along accident prevention lines. 
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Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots — 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
of your freckles, as Othine—double 

strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to omplesion 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear comp 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othin 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it tails 
to remove freckles. 
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per eam O keep that clear, healthy color 
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} Lifebuoy’s rich, wholesome lather cleanses perfectly— 
Ae tung a leaves no trace of dirt or perspiration. Your skin feels 
sittin nition smooth and cool—delightfully refreshed. 

cars, bus lines. 





Women who have felt the satisfaction of washing with 
Write Gor Genesigtive betidet end sates Lifebuoy can never be satisfied with other soaps. You 
V. JoHNSON QuINN, President can get Lifebuoy from your grocer, druggist and depart- 

— ment stores. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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